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THE HOSPITAL OF Sr. LAWRENCE DE PON a 
BOY, NEAR BODMIN. 


Ir is with much pleasure that.I. here present to the 
readers of the Archwologia. Cambrensis, and especially to 
such of them as reside in Cornwall, an engraving #€ the 
seal of the dissolved hospital of St. Lawrence at Bodmin. 
During the visit of the Cambriamy Archeological Asso- 
ciation to Cornwall we paid a visit to that town, and 
saw in the Guildhall the matrix of this seal. It is in 
excellent preservation, and well deserving of a place in 
some permanent museum. ‘The seal is apparently the 
most ancient proof of the existence of the hospital that 
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is extant. It will be seen to be of a purely ecclesiastical 
character. The matrix was probably made in the fifteenth 
century, and even perhaps not long before the year 1500. 
In appearance it seems at first to be much older; but 
the rude character of the workmanship, and the fact 
that the legend was probably engraved by a man who 
did not understand its meaning,—the way in which the 
BODMONIS and DE are run together tend to shew this,— 
are probably proofs of its local execution in a district 
where art lagged much behind its progress in more 
accessible regions. ‘The legend and devices are very 
clear. St. Lawrence, with his usual emblems, stands 
under a canopy; and one of the brethren kneels in 
prayer at the foot. The legend is s(2gil/um) *& s(an)ctr: 
LAVRENCII: BODMON(#)s DE: PENPOY. No further remark 
seems called for upon this seal, except to direct the 
attention of Cornishmen to the name “ Penpoy,” which 
has a much more Cornish appearance than the form 
adopted in Queen Elizabeth’s letters patent. Some re- 
marks by them upon these different forms of the name 
would be interesting and highly acceptable. Probably 
an intimate knowledge of the district will supply an 
explanation of the seeming anomaly. ‘This seal shews 
that the hospital existed as an ecclesiastical foundation 
for some time anterior to the Reformation, and perhaps 
for a hundred years or more before its Elizabethan incor- 
poration. Doubtless its earlier condition was that of an 
ecclesiastical foundation, and then nothing more was 
requisite ; but soon after the Reformation the inmates 
of the hospital appear to have discovered the insecurity 
of trusting to so frail a support, and accordingly suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a legal seculayestablishment from 
Queen Elizabeth. This was a change through which 
many institutions had to pass: having lost the support 
of the pope, they obtained that of the crown; even the 
universities found it desirable to strengthen their posi- 
tion by an incorporating act of parliament in that 
queen’s reign, although they had been recognized as 
corporate bodies for centuries previously. 
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Nothing appears to be known concerning the history 
of the hospital either before or since this incorporation. 
There are no deeds nor any cartulary, no record of the 
names, nor dates of the founder, nor of subsequent bene- 
factors. At the dissolution of the hospital some persons 
attempted to shew that they were the representatives of 
founders or benefactors; but the Court of Chancery 
decided that they could shew no such connection with 
the hospital. How, indeed, was it to be expected, since 
the names and dates of the benefactors have so long 
been totally forgotten? Leland merely states that he 
found “a poor hospital or lazar-house beyond the bridge, 
about a mile” from Bodmin (ii, 77, and iii, 2). Lysons 
(Magna Britannia) seems to have seen the account of the 
suit in chancery; and also to have learned that King 
James I gave'the hospital a market, to be held on Wed- 
nesdays, and an annual fair, with a court of piepowdre 
on St. Luke’s day. He says that the lands were worth 
about £140 per annum. ‘There is no further informa- 
tion to be found in even the last edition of the Monas- 
ticon. ‘Tanner (Wot. Monast., ed. Nasmith, 1787) says: 
*“ About a mile from Bodmin is St. Laurence, a poor 
hospital or lazar-house, on the east ; well endowed for 
nineteen leprous people; two old men and women and 
a priest to minister unto them.” ‘This is apparently an 
addition of Nasmith, for it is not to be found in an 
earlier edition of Tanner’s work. ‘Thus meagre is the 
history of an ancient and once valuable institution. 

Owing to the happy effect, under the kind providegee 
of God, of better food, clothing, and habitations, leprosy 
has ceased to be a common disease in England ; ‘and 
with its decline in frequency, such institutions as this 
hospital have become useless. Much difficulty seems to 
have been found in filling up vacancies ; and at length 
all attempt to do so appears to have been abandoned. 
‘wo or three persons were nominally admitted to mem- 
bership, and they made the most that they could of the 
income for their own private advantage. 


At the beginning of the present century these pro- 
128 
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‘ceedings became notorious ; and the alienation of the 
funds from charitable uses caused Lord de Dunstanville 
and Basset and Sir Christopher Hawkins to move the 
Court of Chancery for an inquiry into its state, in order, 
if desirable, to have a scheme devised by the court for 
the administration and application of the funds of the 
hospital. In all probability their object was to obtain 
the income for the County Infirmary, then recently esta- 
blished at Truro. If so, they were quite successful. 

The suit was instituted by the abovenamed gentlemen 
against the “ master, brethren, and sisters, of the hos- 
pital of Elizabeth Queen of England, of St. Laurence 
de Ponteboy: Thomas Hicks, Edward Howell, and 
Elizabeth his wife.” It was commenced on 14 June, 
1803; the first report made in June 1805; the decree 
declaring the corporation extinct was made 24 Feb., 
1809. The court decided that neither the then nominal 
members of the corporation, nor the then lessees, nor 
the annuitants, had any legal claim upon the property. 
It appointed a receiver, and gave directions for a scheme 
to be prepared for the proper application of the income, 
after all the legal expenses and other charges had been 
paid out of it. 

In Jan. 1810 a scheme was reported and confirmed 
for the transfer of the revenues to the Cornwall Infirm- 
ary; and in Aug. 1810 the governors of the Infirmary 
engaged to receive leper patients, whereupon the rents 
were assigned to the Infirmary. Litigation continued 
for some years after that last date, owing to persons 
making claims as heirs of donors, grantees, etc. ; but 
they were all ultimately got rid of, and the rental is now 
paid to the Infirmary in accordance with the confirmed 
scheme. 

The decree of Feb. 1809 contains an abstract of the 
royal letters patent of Queen Elizabeth, dated 9 March, 
in the twenty-fifth year of her reign (a.p. 158%); of 
which the original is not now to be found, although from 
a list of documents, it ought to be amongst the other 
papers. It was probably destroyed for the parchment 
upon which it was written. 
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' ‘We learn from this abstract that there had then ex- 
isted for a long time, at a place called St. Laurence 
Deponteboy, in the parish of Bodmin in Cornwall, “a 
great company of lazar people, esteemed. by the name 
of prior, brethren, and sisters,” but never incorporated by 
the crown ; that they possessed lands given to them by 
divers benefactors, as a corporation by that name; and 
then maintained thirty-six leprous persons. Queen 
Elizabeth therefore ordains that from henceforth and for 
ever the then prior, brethren, and sisters, and their suc- 
cessors, shall be incorporated as the master or governor, 
and brethren and sisters of the said hospital ; also that 
the brethren and sisters be thirty-nine poor leprous 
people. She gave them the power of self-election to 
supply vacancies, and also to choose a new master or 
governor on the voidance of that office. She vests in 
free socage, in the incorporation, “ the Mansion House 
Deponteboy, alias St. Laurence de Ponteboy,” and the 
several lands and tenements (stated to be described in 
the original letters patent) which were possessed by the 
reputed corporate body of prior, brethren, and sisters. 
She ordered them to provide and maintain “a minister 
to say the divine service then used within the Church 
of England, within the chapel of the said lazar-house, 
and to minister the Sacraments there,” as had formerly 
been done. Upon inquiry, the Master in Chancery 
“found that the said lazar or leprous people, under and 
by virtue of the said letters patent, became incorporate ; 
but that there was not then [1809], nor had been for a 
long time past, sufficient or nearly sufficient number of 
lazar or leprous people to be found to constitute a 
governor and thirty-nine brethren and sisters of the said 
hospital.” It also appeared that in 1803 and 1804 
advertisements were made for persons claiming to belong 
to, or having claims upon, the funds of the hospital ; 
and that several persons appeared and claimed annuities 
from it. The Master in Chancery, after examining these 
claims, states that none of the annuities were held by 
persons who could be considered as proper objects of 
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the charity ; that not more than three of them had been 
admitted as members of the hospital; and that there 
were not then living any real members of the incorpo- 
ration, nor persons entitled to become members thereof. 

On a survey of the property it was found to consist 
of the ruins of St. Lawrence Chapel, a dwellinghouse, 
mill, several cottages and gardens, and land: in the 
whole amounting to about forty-three acres, and valued 
at a rental of £112 per annum. The clear annual 
value of the tolls at the two fairs belonging to the hos- 
pital is stated to be £20 per annum. These fairs are 
held on Aug. 21 and Oct. 29 and 30. The market seems 
to have vanished altogether many years since. The 
Prince of Wales claimed the estate as escheated to him 
as duke of Cornwall, but ultimately gave his consent to 
the proposed disposal of the revenues by the court. 

Not having been able conveniently to visit the Tower 
of London, I have not examined the original letters 
patent, a copy of which, it is supposed, is preserved 
there; for the abstract contained in the decree in Chan- 
cery seems to give all the material points contained in 
them. The original of the decree is preserved at Truro, 
having been discovered there after a considerable search. 
I am indebted to Charles Barham, Esq., M.D., for ob- 
taining a transcript of this document for my use, and 
for assisting me to the utmost of his power in my search 
for information concerning the hospital of St. Law- 
rence.! 


C. C. B. 


1 The Association is indebted to Professor C. C. Babington for the 
woodblock which illustrates this paper.—Ep. 4. C. 





ROYAL GRANTS AND OTHER PUBLIC RECORDS 
RELATING TO WALES. 


Tue following paper is one of those for which we are in- 
debted to the , Rl of the representatives of the late Rev. 
J. Jones of Llanllyfni. It appears to consist of extracts from 
various records and other documents, among which is men- 
tioned the “Salisbury Chronicle.” Conceiving this to be an 
erroneous description, we have consulted Mr. Wynne of 
Peniarth about it, and have received from him the following 
information, together with the notes appended: 

“There is a MS. Chronicle here, Hengwrt MS., 225, which, 
since the commencement of the present year, I have seen reason 
to think, may be in the hand of William Salesbury, author of 
the Welsh Dictionary, of the reign of Henry VIII, and editor 
of the Welsh Testament of 1567. This Chronicle is certainly 
in the same hand as some additions to an edition of that 
dictionary here, and, I fully believe, the same as I find in 
another MS. here, which 7s stated to be his. The Chronicle, 
though it is mostly, if not altogether, taken from printed works, 
most of them, however, not easily accessible, such as Ralph 
Higden, Matthew of Westminster, Thomas of Walsingham, 
etc., etc., is one of the most minute (recording events, such for 
instance, as the death of a bishop) and interesting, relative to 
the affairs of Wales, that I know. It would, I think, be well 
worth printing.” 

It is important to ascertain precisely what Chronicle Mr. 
Jones consulted ; and we shall be glad of further information 
upon the subject. We wish to call attention to it, because this 
seems to be one of the authorities upon which the statement of 
Edward II having been born in Carnarvon Castle has gone 
forth into the world. ‘The note appended to the year 1284 by 
Mr. Wynne, and his previously published paper of some years 
back, shew that the statement about the creation of the title of 
Prince of Wales at that period is altogether erroneous; and, as 
Mr. Hartshorne reminds us, though Edward II may have been 
born within some part of the then town or fortified circuit of 
Carnarvon, he could not have been so within the present castle, 
because that was not built until he was king of England. We 
hope that the itineraries of Edward I., which are now com- 
piling from the Records, will throw light upon this matter. 

Ep. A. C. 
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_ A.D. 1275 (4th Edw. I).—About the beginning of 

Nov. 1274, it appears from the Salisbury Chronicle that 
Edward I made a journey into the borders of Wales | 
with the view of having a parley with Prince Llywelyn, 
who refused to give him the meeting except on condi- 
tion of having hostages for the security of his person. 
This probably induced the English monarch, about the 
latter end of the following year, to take up his residence 
at Rhuddlan and Aberconway for the purpose of renew- 
ing a negotiation. Articles of peace were accordingly 
drawn up and agreed upon by William de Suthrey, 
prior of the Friars Preachers of England, Robert de 
Tybetot, and Anthony Bek, on the part of the king; 
and by Tudor ap Ednyfed! and Grono ap Heylin on the 
part of the prince; and signed at Aberconway on Thurs- 
day preceding the 10th of November. 

1276 (5th Edw. I).—A general scutage was ordered 
to be levied this year throughout England, to carry on 
the war in Wales. Accordingly, about the festival of 
the Epiphany, Edward advanced into Wales at the head 
of a large army, and remained there till the Pentecost, 
having succeeded in compelling Llywelyn to observe the 
conditions of the peace which had been agreed upon. 
The principal public act of Edward this year was the 
appointment of the Bishop of Worcester, Radulph de 
Fremingham, Walter de Hopton, Archdeacon Mereduc, 
Howel ap Meredyth, Grono ap Heylin, and Rhees ap 
Griffith, as commissioners to hear and determine all 
complaints made in the marches and in Wales. 

1277 (6th Edw. I).—Edward commanded another 
hostile expedition into Wales, and destroyed a large 
forest between Chester and the dominions of Llywelyn,? 
in order to facilitate the progress of his army. This 
year, according to the author of the Salisbury Chronicle, 
he erected the castles of Flint and Rhuddlan. He also 
sent a detachment of his army into Anglesey, and again 
forced Llywelyn to sue for peace, which he obtained 
upon very severe terms, 


' Doubtless a son of the celebrated Ednyfed Vychan, 
* Probably Coed Euloe. 
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1278 (Wth Edw. I)—Edward made another hostile 
movement as far as the marches, in consequence of a 
refusal on the part of Llywelyn to attend the parliament 
then held in London. Upon his submission, and doing 
homage, he was married, about Michaelmas, to Eleanora 
Montford, in the presence of Edward and his consort, 
in the city of Worcester. The principal acts of Edward 
this year, in reference to Wales, were grants of safe 
conduct and entertainment to Llywelyn’s ambassadors, 
who were sent to petition the king for the release of the 
Lady Eleanora and the settlement of her dowry. 

1280(9th Edw. 1).—Among the public acts of Edward 
this year the following are worthy of notice; 

March 3.—Grant of indemnification to Mr. Richard 
Bernard, rector of Rhuddlan Church, in compensation 
for his land occupied in enlarging the site of the castle 
of Rhuddlan. 

March 3.—An act to authorize the guardians of the 
king’s minerals in Wales to pay the tithe of the proceeds 
of the said minerals to the parochial churches of those 
parts. 

June 6.—An act for maintaining the same laws and 
customs in Wales and the marches as were in force in 
the times of the king’s predecessors. 

1281 (10th Edw. I).—The whole of this year was 
spent by the British monarch in making the most active 
preparations for the entire subjugation of Wales on a 
scale of the most formidable magnitude. Edward arrived 
at his headquarters at Rhuddlan about the beginning 
of July, from whence, alternately with Flint, Ruthin, 
Llangerniw, and Denbigh, he issued his precepts for 
supplying his army with the most ample provisions and 
reinforcements, and remained there the whole year. 
From these precepts it appears that the whole body of 
the English clergy were ordered to provide money ; the 
merchants of London, Warwick,and Leicester, to furnish 
victuals of all kinds; and a large supply of salt fish 
ordered from Scotland ; carpenters, trenchers, colliers, 
masons, coupiators, and ship-carpenters, selected and 
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sent to Rhuddlan from all parts of the country? military 
services required from every knight in the kingdom ; 
and every other person who possessed land of the value 
of £30 per annum ordered to provide one horse ; forests 
to be felled and roads formed, in order to facilitate the 
march of his army. While Edward was thus employed, 
Prince Llywelyn accidentally fell into the hands of Lord 
Mortimer, in South Wales, on the 21st of December, 
and his head brought in triumph to the king at Rhudd- 
lan, according to the Salisbury Chronicle. 

1282 (llth Edw. I).—According to the Salisbury 
Chronicle the king this year entered Snowdonia in 
triumph, and spent the Easter in the monastery of Ab- 
ernmewith! (Aberconway), disposing of the whole prin- 
cipality according to his will and pleasure, excepting 
only the castle of Bere, which still held out against 
him. His recorded acts chiefly relate to the raising of 
supplies of money and provisions for his army. They 
are dated at Rhuddlan till the middle of April, then at 
Aberconway, and finally at Hereford in the month of 
November. 

1283 (12th Edw. I).—The statutes of Rhuddlan were 
published this year, annexing the Principality of Wales 
to the crown of England, and containing a code of laws 
for the administration of justice and the regulation of 
the courts of law and equity. According to the author 
of the Annals of Waverley, King Edward this year began 
to lay the foundation of the castle of Caernarvon. This 
fact, however, is not noticed in any of his public acts, 
which now begin to assume a new character and are full 
of interest. 

In order to observe the changes which he effected in 
establishing his regal authority and reducing the whole 
country into subjection, it would be most proper to 
notice the appointments made and privileges conferred 
in the order of time in which they occur, and under the 
head of places where the king then held his headquarters. 


1This is from the Chronicle of Thomas Wikes. Query,—was 
Abernmewith Conway? _ 
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In the month of March of this year we find Edward 
issuing the following precepts at— 


Rhuddlan, March 20, 1283.—Custody of the cantred of Meir- 
ionydd, commots of Ardudwy, Penllyn, and Edeyrnion, with 
their metes and boundaries, committed to Robert de Staun- 
don. 

Custody of the cantreds of Arvon, Arllechwedd, and Lleyn, 
and commots of Eifionydd and Creuddyn, annexed to the county 
of Caernarvon, committed to Richard de Pulesdon.! 

Appointment of Roger de Pulesdon to the sheriffdom and 
custody of the county of Anglesey. 

John de Havering appointed king’s justiciary, subordinate to 
Otto de Grandisono, justiciary of Snowdon. 

22.—Grant to the Friars Preachers of Rhuddlan of a right 
of fishery in the river Clwyd, with one net, without any impe- 
diment. 

Caernarvon, April 20.—Appointment of Madog ap Ceynric, 
archdeacon of Anglesey, to the office of offeiriad teulu. 

Grant of the lordship of the villa of Trefgarnedd to Margaret, 
widow of Rhees ap Griffith, for life. 

Nenadarchlen? May 9th.—Grant of the manor of Ellesmere 
to Thomas, son of Robert de Say, for life. 

Baladaulyn, June 10th.—Pardon granted to Grono ap Griffin 
ap Tudur ap Ednyfed, for a breach of the peace in slaying 
David ap Gr. de Morton.° 

17.—Grant to the prior and fraternity of St. John’s Knights 
of Jerusalem of free chase, court leet, and correction of offences, 
in S. Wales. 

23.—Grant of indemnity to the bishop of St. Asaph and 
others on account of the erection of the king’s castle at Aber- 
conway, at a place called Maenan. 

28.—Grant to the abbot and convent of Maenan of the old 
church of Aberconway.—N.B. This grant was corrected at 


1 Robert de Staundon and Richard de Pulesdon were on the same © 
day appointed sheriffs of the counties of Meirion and Caernarvon, with 
a salary of £40 per annum, payable out of the exchequer of Caernar- 
von. 

2 Qy., could Nanadarchlen be Nant Llyn y dywarchen, near Bala- 
daulyn. It must have been situated somewhere between Caernarvon 
and Nantyllef. 

8 Another grant is recorded in Rymer as having been made under 
the royal sign manual at Baladaulyn, on the 17th kalends of June, 
te. May 16, viz., ‘A grant of restitution to the church of ecclesiasti- 
cal goods taken during the war in Wales.” 
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Caernarvon, July 16 following ; by which it appears that this 
was formerly a conventual church, and the patronage then 
vested in the abbot. 

Caernarvon, July 20.—Pardon granted to Griff. ap Ior- 

werth. 
- 22.—Grant to David ap Gr. ap Owen, Llywelyn Vaughan, 
Griff. ap Iorwerth, David ap Llywelyn, Heles verch Iorwerth, 
and Madoc ap Llywelyn, to hold their respective lands by right 
of barony. : 

Aug. 21.—Grant to Tudur Vaughan of the villa of Nant- 
mawr with appurtenances. 

Bangor, Aug. 22.—Grant to Griffith ap Tudur of forty marks 
for the custody of the castle of Dolwyddelan, out of the exche- 
quer of Caernarvon, by the hands of the chamberlain. 

Rhuddlan, Sept. 4.—Grant to the king’s well beloved Regi-. 
nald de Ludlow, of the lead mine in Snowdon beyond the river 
Conway. 

Flint,Sept.8.—Grant that the villa of Flint be a free borough, 
and that the mayor thereof, being sworn, shall faithfully pre- 
serve the liberties, etc., granted at the hand of the king. 

That the villa of Rhuddlan be a free borough, and that the 
mayor thereof preserve the liberties granted by the king. 

That the villa of Aberconway be a free borough, and that the 
mayor thereof preserve the liberties granted by the king. 

Concerning the liberties granted to the burgesses of Caer- 
narvon. 

Chester, Sept. 10.—Grant to the burgesses of Flint, without 
purchase, of all things necessary from the wood, of every kind, 
in the villas of Northop, Leadbrook, Keldveston, Wolfyngton, 
Wepre, and Sutton, towards establishing a lead mine, and of a 
common pasture in the said woods. 

14.—Grant of £20 to Adam de Wetenhal! annually for keep- 
ing the chancellorship in Wales. 

Grant of £20 to Richard de Abington annually for acting as 
chamberlain at Caernarvon. 

Aberconway, Oct. 10.—Grant to Anian, bishop of St. Asaph, 
of the advowson of the church of Rhuddlan, as a compensation 
for a grant of the advowson of the church of Eglwysfach granted 
by him to the abbot and convent of Aberconway. 

Caernarvon, Oct. 18.—Grant of the villa of Rhosmawr to 
Gr. ap Iorwerth in compensation for forty oxgangs of land given 
to the abbot and convent of Aberconway. 


1 In 1320, Adam de Wottenhale, parson of the church of Wode- 
chirch, was appointed chamberlain of North Wales, in which office he 
was succeeded by Robert Power. 
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21.—Grant to John de Havering of two hundred marks for 
the custody of the castle of Caernarvon. 

Ditto to Walter de Huntercome of two hundred marks for 
the custody of the castle of Bere,! annually. 

Ditto to Hugh de Wlonkeslow of £100 annually for the cus- 
tody of the castle of Harlech. 

22.—Grant to Meredydd grach and Gwrgenw Rudd of the 
villas of Glyn and Gronant, in compensation for two hundred 
and four acres of land and issues in Maenan granted to the 
monastery of Aberconway. 

Grant to Tudur ap Karwet? of a hundred and forty-four acres 
of land in Coedeos, in recompense for one messuage and one 
parcel of land in Penlassog granted by him to the monastery of 
Aberconway. 

23.—An acquittance of two hundred marks to the bishop of 
St. Asaph, which the king had assigned for carrying on the 
works at the monastery of Aberconway. 

Grant to William Sikun of £150 for the custody of the castle 
of Aberconway. 

Grant of the manor of Carnwylus, with the hamlets of Uchel- 
dref, etc., to the abbot and convent of Aberconway, in satisfac- 
tion for the lands and tenements which they had given gratis 


into the hands of the king. 
Grant of the manor of Rossaur,5 with all its appurtenances, 
to Eleanor, queen of England. 


1 It appears to have been situated somewhere in the county of 
Meirion, the governors being allowed the privilege of hunting all sorts 
of wild animals in this county by a royal indulgence. It is described 
in the Salisbury Chronicle as being surrounded by an impassable 
morass, having only one causeway by which it could be approached”’: 
“‘Quoddam castrum, quod lingua eorum Bere dicitur, quodque palude 
quadam intransmeabili circumcinctum difficiles et angustissimos habuit 
ingressus et egressus, per viam unicam et artificiose compositam.”— 
Chron. Salis. (This is from the Chronicle of T. Wikes, printed in 
Gale’s Hist. Anglicane Scriptores. The castle of Bere is in the parish 
of Llanfihangel y Pennant, near Cader Idris. See Arch. Camb.— 
W. W. E. W.) 

2 A brother, perhaps, to Tegryn ap Carwet, lord of Twrkelyn. (9, 
v. 46. 

8 taate the manors of Rhosseyr, Dolbenmaen, Penychen, and com- 
mot of Menai, with appurtenances, then valued at £170 per annum, 
were assigned for the maintenance of John and Alianor, the king’s 
son and daughter. (Rot. Orig., Cur. Seacc.) In 1837 an inquisition 
was ordered by the king to be held respecting the manor of Rhosseyr 
in Anglesey, and the reparation of the manor house and chapel within 
the said manor. 
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Llanpeter, Nov. 14.—An act for cutting down the woods and 
widening the passes in the county of Cardigan, for the security 
of travellers. A similar act was signed by the king at West- 
minster on the 8th May, 1286; and in the year following the 
king returns thanks at Westminster to the men of the commot 
of Buellt for their gratuitous services in this respect. 


1284 (13th Edw. 1I).—The Salisbury Chronicle records 
that the queen of England was delivered of a son on 
the 25th of April this year, to whom Edward gave the 
title of Prince of Wales.! We are also informed by the 
author of the Annals of Waverley that Edward assembled 
all the nobility and many foreign princes to celebrate 
his triumph over Wales by tilts and tournaments at the 
Round Table at Nefin, which commenced on the first 
day of August this year.” 

The royal grants this year are for the most part dated 
in South Wales, at the close of the year, among which 
are the following at— 


1 « Edwardus filius Edw. regis nascitur in Caernarvon vnde et no- 
men sortitus est 25 die Apr. Flor. hist. An. 1284 natu dicit hile w’z 
die S. Marci.” —Hengwrt MS., 225. 

Upon referring to Flores Historiarum, I find the following, ‘Anno 
gratie MCCLXXXIIII. die Sancti Marci Evangeliste, apud Kaernarvon 
Snowdono natus est regi filius, cui nomé Edwardus, in cuius nativitate 
multi, & maximé London. gaudebant.” 

Edward of Carnarvon was not created Prince of Wales till he was 
nearly seventeen years of age. ‘This is proved not only by contempo- 
rary ‘‘ Ministers’ Accounts,” but by the original letters patent in the 
Record Office in London; though Miss Strickland, aware of the letters 
patent, in her History of the Queens of England, preferred the autho- 
rity of Selden !—W. W. E. W. 

*mccLxxxIv. ‘Item convenerunt comites, barones, milites de 
regno Anglia, ac etiam multi proceres transmarini, circa Festum Beati 
Petri quod dicitur ad vincula, ad rotandam tabulam apvd Neubin 
juxta Snawdon preconizatam in choreis & pastiludiis ad invicem col- 
ludentibus, in signum triumphi contra Wallensium proterviam expe- 
diti.” (Annales Waverlienses, pp. 238-9.) At p. 214 of the fourth 
volume of the Arch. Camb. will be found the grant of the custody of 
the castle of Bere to W. de Huntercombe, printed from the original 
roll among the public records. 

In 1284 the revenues of the vacant archbishopric of York were 
given in charge to the king’s justiciary, Otto de Grandisono, for the 
purpose of erecting castles in Wales. (Rot. Orig. in Curia Scac.)— 
W. W. E. W. 
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Cardigan, Nov. 22.—An act relating to the privileges granted 
to the burgesses de Bere.! 

Ditto to the liberties granted to the burgesses of Harlech. 

Ditto to the liberties granted to the burgesses of Cricciacth. 

The custody of the castle of Cricciaeth was committed to 
William de Leyburn, and that of Harlech to John de Benelare, 
and that of Bere to Hugh de Tubervill.? 


1285 (14th Edw. I), Jan. 7.—Office of treasurer of 
Wales committed to Robert de Belvere at Exeter. 

1286 (15th Edw. I).—The acts of this year relate 
chiefly to the means used in suppressing the rebellion of 
Rhys at Meredydd, who laid waste the county of Caer- 
marthen. His castle of Drosselan and all his lands were 
ordered to be seized into the king’s hands, and a reward 
of £100 offered for his head. 

1287 (16th Edw. I), Dec. 6.—An act passed at West- 
minster for defending the king’s men of Cardiganshire 
against Rees ap Meredydd and his abettors, and for 
saving that country. 

1288 (17th Edw. I), Nov. 6.—An act for delivering 
up to the queen, the king’s consort, the lands and tene- 
ments which Griffith Vaughan held. 

1289 (18th Edw. I), Jan. 14.—An act for superintend- 
ing and examining the costs and expenses incurred in 
the works of the castle of Llanbadarn fawr, in West 
Wales (Aberystwith). 

Feb. 10.—An act for exempting the burgesses of 
Aberconway from toll throughout England. 

July 12.—An act for superintending the works at the 
castles of Rhuddlan, Flint, and Chester. 

Nov. 6.—An act to repay Robert de Staundon the 
sum of £20,which he expended in rebuilding the houses 

1 See the charter of Bere amongst the documents relating to that 
castle in Arch. Camb., vol. for 1849.—W. W. E. W. 

2 In 1289 Hugh de Tubervill had a royal license granted him of 
hunting all kinds of wild beasts within the county of Meirion. He 
was also allowed £100 for the custody of the castle of Bere. 

81287. A royal commission was issued this year, of inquiry into 
the state and condition of the daughters of Llywelyn ap Dafydd, who 


had assumed the monastic habit ‘in ordine de Sempingham.” (Rot. 
Pat. 16 Edw. I.) 
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of Aber and Bala, which had been unfortunately de- 
stroyed by fire. 

1290 (19th Edw. I), Sept.—Grants made in favour of 
the bishop of St. David's, etc. 

1292 (21st Edw. I), July 15.—Grant for delivering 
the bailiwick of the woodward of Eifionydd to the cus- 
tody of Richard ap Carvet,! a Welshman. 

1293 (22nd Edw. I), June 13.—The custody of all the 
castles and lands in West Wales, and the office of justi- 
ciary, put in commission for the satisfaction of the debts 
which the king owed Robert Tibetot. 

1294 (23rd Edw. I).—According to the Chronicon 
Salish. Edward arrived in Anglesey on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, to suppress the insurrection of one Madoc,” when he 
rebuilt the town and castle of Beaumaris, cut down the 
forests, and fortified the castles on the sea coasts. 

In 1313 (7th Edw. II) a grant in perpetuity of three 
hundred and twenty-four acres and a half and one rood 
of land, near the castle of Beaumaris, was made to the 


burgesses of the same place at an annual rent of 
£7: 10: 103. -(Vid. Rot. Orig. in Curie Scac.) 


Chartered Boroughs in North Wales, recorded in the 
Original Rolls of the Court of Chancery. 


1277.—Charter of liberties granted to Rhuddlan, 
which was again renewed in 1283. (Vid. 12 Edw. I,n. 12.) 

1283.—First grant of a charter to the borough of 
Caernarvon. (Vid, ut supra). 

1284.—Charter of liberties granted to Cricciaeth, n. 
148. Ditto to Harlech, n. 149. The burgesses of Har- 
lech, in 1815, had a grant of the said ville, and of all 
the mills in Ardudwy, with all escheats, subject to a 
payment of £19: 18:1 per annum. 

1285.—Grant of charter first made to Conway, n. 12, 
which was again renewed in 1329. 

1331.—Charter granted to the borough of Bala, the 
burgesses to pay an annual rent of £10: 12 for the king’s 
ville there. Confirmations of charters were made to the 


1 Qy., Carwet of Twrcelyn. @ Madoc ap Llewelyn. 
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burgesses of Caernarvon, Beaumaris, Aberconway, and 
—— upon the payment of a fine of ten shil- 
ings. 

Caernarvon Quay.—Mandate from Edward IIT, in 1327, 
to Robert Power, his chamberlain, of Caernarvon,— 
“Greeting. Inasmuch as we are given to understand 
that the quay (‘aia) of Caernarvon is so dilapidated and 
out of repair, that, except it be speedily repaired, the 
greatest danger: may happen to our castle there; and 
inasmuch as we-are bound to repair and maintain the 
said quay,—we command you that, if such is the case, 
you improve that quay with such reparation and reno- 
vation as it stands in need of, from the revenues of your 
bailiwick. (Rot. Orig. in Curid Scacc.) 

In 1323 the same Robert Power was ordered to supply 
the castle of Aberconway for the support of a hundred 
men for six months, with the following articles, “ fru- 
mento, braseo, melle, grossis, carnibus et pisce, ferro, 
acero, et plumbo.” om 


Chamberlains of North Wales. 


1299, Hugh de Leominster. 
1309, Thomas de Esthall.? 

1312, Thomas de Chedworth. 
1315, William de Duyn. 

1318, Henry de Shirokes. 

1320, Adam de Wettenhall. 
1326, Robt. Power. ) 
1327, John de Chiverdon. These were also 
1329, Nicholas de Acton. _escheators to the 
1330, Adam de Wichiford, cler. { king at Caernar- 
1331, Robert de Hanbury, cler.® | von. 

1340, Richard de Hanbury. 
1341, John de Ellerker, cler. 


1 Llanbadarn, Aberystwyth. 

2 A mandate issued to him to deliver up two cables and two anchors 
to Simon de Monte Acuto (Montague), admiral of the fleet in the 
expedition to Scotland. 

5 In 1383 Robert Hanbury is desired to repair the houses within 

SRD SER., VOL. IX. 18 
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Justiciaries of North Wales.—1284, Robert de Staun- 
don; 1243, John de Havering, with a salary of £400 
per annum; 1307, Roger de Mortuo Mari de Chirk ; 
1310, John de Grey; 1330, John de Wisham; 1337, 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, for life; 1387, John, lord of 
Charlton and Powys. 

Sheriffs of the County of Caernarvon.—1294, Robert de 
Lond; 1315, John de Sapy; 1320, Egidius de Bello 
Campo; 1329, Thomas Ace, appointed for life in reward 
for his services; 1337, Stephen de Pulton; 1339, 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, for life. 

Sheriffs of Anglesey.— Roger de Pulesdon ; 1294, 
Thomas de ; 1299, John de Havering ; 1310, John 
de Sapy; 1315, Einion bach; 1829, Gilbert de Elles- 
feld ; 1384, William Trussell for life. 


Miscellaneous Appointments and Grants. 


1338.—Bailiwick of the Ringild of Uwchgorfai and the 
fishery of Aberglaslyn granted to Richard de Strayngham 


at an additional rent of 10s. 8d. (Rot. Orig. Cur. Seac.) 
1339.—Grant of the manor of Aberffaw, etc., to Roger 
de Heyton, the king’s surgeon, for life; subject to the 
payment of £29: 1:02 per annum, which was after- 
wards remitted as a discharge for the supply of medicines. 
1332.—Bailiwick of the Ragolotria of Aberffraw given 
to Thomas de Whitchurch, the porter of the gates of 
the king’s villa of Caernarvon, and the mace-bearer 
(“ officium portandi macem in eadem villa”). 
1330.—The burgesses of Newborough, in Anglesey, 
paid a fine of 20s. for a confirmation of certain letters 
patent ; and from an inquisition held in 1332, it appears 
that they held certain lands and tenements in Caermar- 


then. 
Governors of Caernarvon Castle. 


1289.—Adam de Wettenhall. 
1307.—Roger de Mortuo Mari de Chyrk. His lands, 


the castles of Caernarvon, Conway, Beaumaris, Cruciett, and Harlech, 
and to complete the king’s barge, then building at Caernarvon, from 
the proceeds of his bailiwick. 
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etc., at Chirk were escheated in 1331, for his having 
engaged in a rebellion against the king. 

1326.—William de Shaldeford. He soon after ob- 
tained a grant of the villa of Nant mawr, in Anglesey, 
in perpetuity, to him and. his heirs, subject to a rent of 
£5 per annum. He had also a grant of the mill of 
Eithinog on condition of his making two appearances 
every year before the sheriff in his turns for the hundred 
of Uwchgorfai. 

1339.—Richard, Earl of Arundel, for life. 

Governors of Conway Custle.—1296, William de Ar- 
llechwedd; 1316, William de Crealawe; 1326, Roger 
de Mortuo Mari de Wygmore; 1327, Henry de Mortuo 
Mari; 1330, John Lestraunge, had a grant of the ville 
of Nefin; 1337, Edward de Sco. Johanne le Neuen. 

Governors of Cricciaeth Castle—1309, William Trum- 
wyn; 1320, John de Swennerton; 1321, Thomas Jay ; 
1326, William de Shaldeford ; 13827, Richard de Mon- 
mouth, king’s valet; 1333, John de Allespach; 1335, 
Richard de Holland for life; 1340, John Lestraunge de 
Muddle (Middle, near Ellesmere, in Shropshire). 





GLEANINGS ON LEGENDARY MYTHOLOGY. 
(From the MSS. of the late R, Pzrnortt, Esq., of Nantes.) 


Tue Revue Germanique,! in its number for December 1858, 
contains an article on “‘ Legendary Mythology” so full of inte- 
resting details and useful information and instruction, that the 
following notice of it may not, perhaps, be unacceptable to the 
readers of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

The article consists of an analytical review of a work pub- 
lished in 1857 under the title of Schweizersagen aus dem Aargau 
gesammelt und erlautet von Ernst Ludwig Rochholz ; or, “ Swiss 
Legends of Argovia collected and explained by E. L. Roch- 
holz.” ‘The analysis is due to M. J. Hunziker, one of the many 
able contributors to the valuable periodical just referred to. 
‘The original work we have not seen. ‘The few notes belonging 
to the review are introduced into the text: thus, for the notes 
subjoined and for the supplementary notes of the following 
paper, we are alone responsible. We could have wished to give 
a translation of the entire article ; but its length will only admit 
of an abridgment, following as closely as may be the language 
of the original, and without any addition. 

The Canton of Argovia reckons scarcely two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants scattered over about twenty-six square miles, | 
of which no less than sixteen are covered with forests, many of 
them remarkable for their extraordinary beauty. Its vast basin 
is traversed by numerous rivers and streams, and contains, 
moreover, two lakes. All these figure in the Sagas treating of 
the sacred waters, the dragons, the bulls, and the other symbol- 
ical animals referrible to the waters. The forests are haunted 
by the Wild Huntsman (the god Wnotan); and the flanks and 
chasms of the mountains conceal caverns filled with hidden 
treasures under the guardianship of dragons, and inhabited by 
pigmy workers in gold. 

The two volumes contain about two hundred and fifty Sagas 
of various length, each followed by brief but sound explana- 
tions. In the same year (1857) M. Rochholz also published 
‘“‘ Nursery Sports and Songs of German Switzerland” (Aleman- 
nisches Kinderspiel und Kinderlied aus der Schweiz). Other 
volumes are about to make us acquainted with the culture, 
manners, and usages ; feasts, songs, and proverbs; farces and 


1 Revue Germanique, publiée par MM. Ch. Dollfus et A. Nefftzer 
a Paris, chez A. Franck, 67 Rue Richelieu. 40 francs per ann. 
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tales and superstitions, with the many other disjointed details 
ordinarily comprised under the latter denomination. And all 
these treasures are derived from a single one of the twenty-two 
cantons of Switzerland. 

The canton appears to have been completely.occupied by the 
Romans, who constructed in it numerous towns, military roads, 
stations, and castella. But before the Romans there were Celts 
in possession, traces of whose habitations, tombs, and flint 
utensils, have recently been discovered. (See “ Dissertations” 
of Mr. F. Keller in vols. vii and ix of the Mittheilungen der 
antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Zurich.) 

‘The author classes his Sagas under twelve heads comprised 
in so many chapters: Ist, Holy Waters; 2nd, Sacred ‘Lrees ; 
8rd, The Wild Huntsman; 4th, Treasures and Caverns; 5th, 
Sagas of Dwarfs; 6th, Symbolical Animals ; 7th, Jgnes Fatut 
and Ghosts; 8th, Law Sagas; 9th, Sorcerers and Witches ; 
10th, Pagan and Roman Monuments; 11th, Legends and Tales ; 
12th, Historical Sagas. For greater facility of analysis, Mr. 
Hunziker ranges these Sagas under three heads: 

1. Elementary Mythology ; or that which treats of the pheno- 
mena of nature, the most ancient of all. 

11. Mythology of Pagan God-Worship, the next in succes- 
sion, and existing up to the time of the introduction of Christi- 
anity. 

111. The Historical Legend, which is blended with the origins 
of history, and is, by far, the youngest of the three. 

After having thus characterized the three principal divisions 
of legendary mythology, Mr. Hunziker proceeds to pass each 
in review separately, selecting such examples as may serve for 
models of the kind. 


I.—ELemMentTARY Mytuotoey. 


Legend of the Oak of Egliswil—‘On an eminence at the 
back of the village of Egliswil rises an oak ; a golden ring, con- 
cealed in the depth, encircles its roots. ‘This ring is heavier 
than the biggest house, but no one can reach it. “Lis well; for 
were it touched by mortal hand, both it and the oak would dis- 
appear in the abyss ; and from the opening would burst forth a 
torrent that would inundate the valley, cover it with water, and 
form anew the lake which anciently constituted the whole of 
Argovia.! 

“ This Saga, under different forms, is one of the most ancient 
and one of the most transparent that is known. 


. 1 See the Legends of N. D. du Guéodet and of Is. Supplementary 
otes. 
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“In the northern myths it is the Mitgardswurm of the world 
which embraces all the earth, and, one day rising to the surface, 
will submerge it. 

“The Eddas speak with yet greater exactitude,—the serpent 
Nidhoggr is hidden beneath the roots of the ash Yggdrasil, 
whence gushes the spring Hvergehnir. 

“Thus in the Ziad a plane-tree rises, the Greeks assembled 
under its shade make their sacrifices there, whilst a spring 
gushes forth at its foot ; a serpent, which has devoured the nine 
young birds with their mother, hidden in the foliage of the 
tree, is a presage of the ten years’ war and the fate of Troy. 

“The Jndian myth informs us that, between the successive 
destructions of the world, the god Wishnou reposes on the 
serpent Sesha in the midst of the waters which cover the earth. 

‘Similar recitals might be multiplied without end. It is the 
picture of the world surrounded, according to ancient geogra- 
phy, by the sea rolled in form of aserpent. Such is the ground- 
work; the details vary. Thus the Greeks and Germans repre- 
sent the world under the form of a tree; whilst the Indian 
‘legend does not mention it, at least under this circumstance. 
On the other hand, the notion of the serpent, the symbol of 
the sea, seems to lose itself, or to become obscured, by degrees 


amongst the Greeks and also amongst the Germans. In Homer 
the notion of the serpent as the symbol of the sea still exists, 
but without its original signification being apparent. The 
Swiss legend is altogether ignorant of it: the ring of the world 
replaces it, and the spring is substituted for the sea! The 


1 With respect to the sea, as such, M. Max Miller, in his Compa- 
rative Mythology, observes that the primitive Arians occupied in Asia 
a central position; whence it would result that, before their separa- 
tion, they could not have known of the existence of the sea; that if 
so, the name “sea” must have been of posterior formation, and have 
varied in the different Arian languages. He then states that the fact 
is so; that identical names are indeed found in Greek and Latin, 
but neither in the northern nor in the southern branches of the Arian 
families; that the Sanscrit salila proves no more than that they knew 
the use of salt. The Latin mare, he adds, is the same, word for word, 
as the Sanscrit vart,—which, however, signifies water in general ; and 
that, although they had not yet reached the sea, they practised navi- 
gation [on their rivers]. This, however, does not affect the general 
tradition of the deluge, when “all the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up,” however it may touch on the symbolical significa- 
tion. Is there not an appearance of a belief that the earth is founded 
upon the waters, or rather that the waters occupy its centre? From 
the earliest antiquity, too, heaven had been regarded as the one 
supreme being; and the earth, an inferior deity, as his wife whom he 
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idea here is, and prevails generally, that the water in rising 
submerges the world. A second and alternative idea, peculiar 
to the Germans, is, that the tree of the world may be consumed 
by fire: a note adds, ‘ Muspiii is the name of a German poem 
of the ninth century, which treats of this subject.”! 

“The myth is, from its nature, eminently productive and 
vivacious Each element of the first link becomes, in its turn, 
the starting point of a new series of legendary tales. Thus the 
symbol of the world is a tree; but, moreover, it is the tree of 
life, the genealogical tree of the gods, and of men, who are born 
and grow up under its shade. ‘Thence the multitude of beliefs 
and of Sagas connected with trees. Mr. Rochholz’s collection 
alone furnishes thirty. Some of the most remarkable of these 
are selected in order to observe the filiation of ideas which 
links them together so logically. 

What more natural than to attach to the tree of life the fate 
of a country, a town, etc. The Ruminal fig tree at Rome had 
no other signification. From the time of Romulus to our day 
—from Rome to Switzerland—there is but a step, and the belief 
still exists. There it was a fig tree—here it is a magnificent 
lime tree, famed for its age and size, and crowning the heights 
of the Botzberg. The popular adage says—‘ The day on 
which the lime tree shall rest its head on the house of Rodolph 
will be the end of the world.” 

‘This house of Rodolph of Hapsburg, mentioned in Divi- 
sion III, is separated from the Bétzberg by a deep valley. The 
end of the world will arrive when the shadow of the lime tree, 
clearing the valley, shall cover the castle on the opposite moun- 
tain. But the legend does not. stop there: the tree, before 
becoming the sign of Fate, had served as the symbol and the 
abode of the gods; and before them it had sheltered and 
covered, in the same manner as the rock, the first men—the 
ancestors of us all. The saga reminds us of it, placing the 


embraces. With the New Zealanders, this embrace is so tight that 
the separation is only effected by great force. The deluge is there 
occasioned by the breaking of the vault of heaven. (See Suppl, 
Notes. 

1 I the Legend of N. D. du Guéodet there is merely a spring 
without either the tree or the serpent. According to the prose Eddas 
there existed in the south a world called Muspell, so light and hot as 
to be impervious to those who were not indigenous there. Its guardian, 
‘‘Surtur,” bears in his hand a flaming falchion; with which, at the 
end of the world, he is to sally forth, vanquish all the gods, and con- 
sume the universe with fire. (Mallet’s Northern Antig. (Bohn’s 
edition), p, 401, note; and p. 514, note H H.) 
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most ancient inhabitants of the country under the darkness of 
the secular forests.” , 

For a similar reason, certain trees continue to represent 

boundary marks, whose destruction brings ill luck. 
_ The Legend of the Three Brothers of Shilwald. ‘These three 
brothers had to divide their inheritance. All went right, and 
the partition was effected as far as a solitary cherry tree, which ° 
lay exactly at the point where the fields of the three brothers 
abutted together. Each of them wished to have the tree, but 
neither of them would pay the price set upon it by the two 
others. ‘They therefore resolved to make the tree useless to all. 
For this purpose, they rooted it up and replanted it, with the 
branches in the ground and the roots in the air.! But the tree 
was more generous than the men; its branches took root, and 
its ancient roots became branches, bearing leaves, flowers, and 
fruit. On the other hand, the fortunes of the three masters 
declined visibly: they died poor; and from that time no man 
has touched the fruit of the tree: it withers and dries up, in 
the air. 

““Man grew up under the shadow of the forest, and his 
earliest food was the fruit of the tree. The myth goes farther: 
it teaches us that mankind was created from the tree, and 
sometimes from the rock. Ashr and Embla,—the ash and the 
elm,—say the Eddas, were the first men; and Lodhr, the god 
of light, gave them life and heat. ‘The same belief was 
current in antiquity. ‘The names of trees in Greek and Latin, 
almost without exception, and frequently notwithstanding their 
termination, are feminine. Why? Because, in the eyes of 
the ancients, trees were women and mothers.” 


‘‘ Quercus laurique ferebant 
Cruda puerperea, ac populos umbrosa creavit 
Fraxinus et foeta viridis puer excidit orno.” 
(Papin. Statius, Thebats, iv, 276 ) 


‘* Rocks and trees, whence proceed children, are known in 
all the villages in Southern Germany. In the Saga of ‘The 
Virgin of the Keys,’ in a future page, we shall find described 
the interior of a child-rock.” 

Legend of the three Child-trees of Erlisbach, and of the 
hidden Treasure. ‘In the wood of Erlisbach, in Argovia, are 
frequently heard cries resembling those of a child. At the 
head of the forest are three trees, and between them lies a 
treasure hidden underground. The child, whose voice we hear, 
casts a charm over it, and prevents its being removed. Some 


1 See Supplem. Notes, Theogony of New Zealand. 
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young men, passing that way and knowing nothing of this 
legend, heard the wailing of a child, at the same time three 
whistling sounds issued from the tops of the trees; and one of 
thé young men, turning his eyes in that direction, saw a child 
there, but on the instant three drops of blood fell on his face. 

“The three drops of blood gave occasion to numerous cele- 
brated miracles in the Middle Ages. ‘This, however, is not to 
be wondered at, since it is the trees themselves which bleed. 
We are referred to the bleeding forest in Jerusalem Delivered, 
lib. xiii, and to the myrtle of Polydorus, Aneid, lib. iii. 

**A certain forest in Switzerland, protected from the axe by 
this belief, has formed a rampart against inundations and 
avalanches for many centuries. 

“The tree of Destiny and the tree of Life, those twin ideas, 
are united in the custom of planting a tree on the birth of an 
infant. This tree is sacred; in some parts of Germany, prayer 
is made under it. The Destiny of the child, bound up in that 
of the tree, is not always happy. ‘Then nothing but devoted- 
ness can avert the evil hour.” 

An Indian Legend of Devotedness. Mr. Rochholz cites an 
Indian legend in which the Princess Savatri, knowing her hus- 
band’s destiny, never quits him. The fatal hour arrives— 
Satyavan, the husband, goes into the forest to cut the sacri- 
ficial wood, as usual. Being soon fatigued, he falls asleep on 
his wife’s knee. ‘Then comes Yama, the God of Death, seizes 
the soul of the sleeper and carries it off. But Savatri watches, 
follows them through the forest, and, by her prayers and 
devotedness, so touches the heart of Death, that finally her 
husband is restored to life and to his spouse.! 

He then gives the following 

Legend of the Swiss Peasant’s Daughter. On the night of 
the child’s birth, an aged woman in distress was hospitably re- 
ceived into the house. On her departure in the morning, she 
thanked her host, wished health and happiness to the new- 
born infant, and urged all present to be very watchful over 
her. ‘“ For,” said she, “during the night, I saw in a dream 
a large fir tree of the forest; and when the child shall have 
attained the age of twenty, she is to die on this tree. There is 
but one way to save her. Let her commence all she does in 
the name of God.” All went on prosperously till the ap- 
pointed age. On the fatal day the father roused her at an 
early hour, and himself conducted her into the forest whither 


1 It is scarcely necessary to recall the love and devotedness of Or- 
pheus towards Eurydice. 
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she was to go. She halted before the first tree, a magnificent fir. 
“Oh, father!” she exclaimed, do you perceive the beautiful 
tree; let me ascend to the top.” ‘lhe father, who knew the 
danger, refrained himself, and replied—‘“ In the name of God, 
go!” But at the same instant the child turned and said— 
*‘T cannot.” The father embraced her: she was saved ! 

The gods themselves have their birth tree, which blossoms 
on certain feast days, and which bears the blessings of the 
world. To this wishing-tree went Cinderella to seek her fine 
clothes. Even in our own times, on Christmas day, and with 
all nations, from the Baltic to the Thames, and thence to the 
Alps, the trees bear flowers and fruits for good children: the 
flowers are the shining tapers; the fruits are presents which 
bend the branches. For those who have been naughty, birch 
tree switches are all ready to make them feel the contrast. 

“Tree worship preceded image worship. When images 
made their appearance, they were placed, sometimes in the 
hollow of a tree, as with the gods of Greece, and nowadays, 
with the images of the Virgin and the saints (the oak of 
St. Fiacre, in the forest of St. Germain, is here referred to), 
sometimes on the branches or on the trunk of the tree: this is 
what was called an Jrminsul. Adam of Bremen, LS., states 
that this name signifies ‘ Column of the Universe.’-—‘ Truncum 
lignt non parve magnitudinis sub die colebant, patria enim 
lingua InminsuL appellantur, quod Latiné dicttur ‘ UN1VERSALIS 
CoLumNa’ guast sustinens omnia.’ However this may be, it is 
certain that the god Jrmin or Herman, the ancestor of the 
German tribe ‘Herminones,’ and of whom Pliny and Tacitus 
speak, had his temples and his worship, which have left 
numerous traces collected by Mr. Rochholz on occasion of the 
legend of Comte Irminger, supposed to have beaten the Huns. 
The resemblance of the Jrminsuls with the Hermes caused 
Tacitus to say (Germania )—‘Deorum mazime Mercurium 
colunt.’ But in reality this form of image was not exclusively 
proper to any particular god; on the contrary, like the Hermes 
of the ancients, the Jrmenuls. of the Germans might bear the 
image of any god whatever. The latter were iron busts, en- 
shrined (emboités) by means of a pivot in the trunk of a tree or 


1 See Supplem. Notes for St. Wilifred’s staff, and for votive offer- 
ings in trees. 

2 The tree which Cinderella planted on her mother’s grave, and 
watered with her tears till it became a tree wherein a little bird did 
build its nest, and brought her all she wished for, was a hazle, a sacred 
tree, (See extracts from Grimm’s German Mythology, and the legend 
of ‘Dame Hazle” in the Supplem. Notes.) 
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in a column. None of the ancient authors enter into these 
details; but however strange it may appear, these images of 
stone, of wood, of metal, are discovered in our day, not in 
small numbers, but by hundreds, in Switzerland and elsewhere. 
(The following note is subjoined. Mr. F. Keller is preparing 
a work on a certain number of these idols found by him in 
Switzerland. Reference is also made to Bavaria—Pauzer, 
Bairisch Sag., ii, 390). 

“It would be too long to recount how these images could 
have been preserved during a thousand years, built into walls, 
covered over in churches and houses, or sunk in lakes and 
rivers. More tenacious still is the popular belief which they 
reveal. As an example :— 

The Alms-boz of Strisslingen. ‘In the church of Striss- 
lingen (Soleure), it sometimes happens that the consecrated 
bread is strewn about the floor, that the mass-books are torn, 
the tapers thrown down—nobody knows how. It is currently 
rumoured, however, that these disorders originate with a spirit 
shut up in the alms-box or trunk; but none dare aver it before 
the canons, because the spirit-thief had also been a canon.” 

“These alms-boxes or trunks may be classed amongst the 
sacred beams, last remains of the sacred trees, and which 
served as talismans to churches, houses, and even to entire 
towns and villages. The alms-box of the pagan priests at 
Kloten, near Zurich, was still shewn in the last century. It 
was a hollow oak, thirty-three feet in circumference, and 
capable of holding four horses within it. Bluntschli Memorab. 
Tigur., 1747-69.” 

“The bed of Ulysses rested on the cut-down trunk of an 
olive tree. Odyss., xix, 185, etc. Sacred beams were more or 
less common everywhere: in Greece (Plutarch, De Fratern. 
Amor., 1); at Rome (Tigillum Sororium, 'Vit. Liv., lib. i,. 76) ; 
in the North, even in our churches and houses. Mr. Roch- 
holz has discovered a dozen of them. We only cite that of 
St. Burkhard, in a grange near Muri, at the spot where the 
saint dwelt, an abode of which the beam is the last and precious 
relic.” 

“‘ We are now, says the writer, drawing towards the end of 
that filiation of ideas which is propagated from the tree of the 
world, to the tree of life, of fate, of birth, of good fortune, of 
‘evil fortune, even to the tree of worship, and to the last broken 
remains, where the spirits themselves, tired of life, come to 


1 In the Supplementary Notes will be found extracts from Pellou- 
tier’s Histoire des Celtes, relative to the irminsuls ; and some observa- 
tions by Professor Lee on “ the shrine and its idol.” 
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seek a place of rest. When the legend has run through such 
a space, extending from the cradle to the coffin, every moment 
reminding us of the close affinity which unites our life to that of 
nature, it then itself reposes, it falls asleep, and there remains 
of it but a sport of the imagination. What had been a talisman 
becomes an object of superstitious fear, and we gather from it 
tales like the following :— . 

“« Legend of the Cottage at Ramstein. The ruins of the 
castle of Ramstein lie in a desert part of the Jura. Anciently 
there existed a few cottages near it, of which one alone re- 
mains, and that abandoned for the following reason. Being 
about to repair the cottage, in pulling down a wall the work- 
men met with a beam, which they extracted. Thereupon 
appeared a woman with a little dog.1 She earnestly entreated 
the workmen to take the beam and make of it an altar, for the 
saving of her soul. ‘I am,’ said she, ‘the daughter of the 
lord of the castle, and this little dog was the chasseur who 
eloped.with me. During our flight I fell asleep under a tree ; 
my father pursued and surprised us there, and, by his curses, 
inclosed us therein. It is the beam which you have just re- 
moved.” ‘Terrified, the workmen knew not how to proceed: in 
their perplexity they crossed themselves and restored the 
beam to its place. The woman and the dog immediately 
vanished with a noise like thunder. From that day the cattle 
in the cottage pined away, the country was abandoned: the 
beam was left behind, in order that the evil might not spread.” 

‘Elementary mythology is the first-born, continues the 
writer; and, therefore, wherever a real kindredship is dis- 
covered between two or more peoples, it must be most per- 
oe in those. notions which-are the earliest and simplest 
of all.” 


II.—Mytuotocy or Pagan Gop-worsHIP. 


Without myths, says Mr. Hunziker, there are no gods; to dis- 
cover the one is to disclose the other. But as the pagan gods 
have been degraded and disguised—sometimes as sorcerers, 


1 The dog reappears in the Mythology of Pagan God-Worship, in 
the legend of the “‘ Virgin of the Keys”; but his relation to the myth, 
here as well as in the other legends of Argovia, does not appear on 
the surface. This relationship is more evident when, as with Cerberus, 
we find him the guardian of Hell’s mouth; or when, as in Brittanny 
and India (older legends, perhaps), he acts as shepherd’s dog to the 
= . théir passage. (See notes 15, 18, 20, and the Supplem. 

otes. 
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sometimes as saints, as demons if requisite, and sometimes as 
heroes—so their myth, on quitting the tranquil regions of epic 
poetry, has conformed itself to the accidents of ground and his- 
tory, and been dismembered into an infinite number of detached 
tales, forming so many psychological pictures. Occasionally, the 
string which threads these tales together, without apparent order, 
is lost, and hidden even, from them who relate them. But the 
people, with a marvellous instinct, as soon as it ceased to under- 
stand them, began to create anew; and this combination of the 
naive sentiment of modern times with the antique remains of a 
pagan imagination, produces an effect analogous to that of the old 
castles of the middle ages, entirely dilapidated, but restored to 
youth by a luxuriant vegetation, which seeks to cover the ravages 
of centuries. It is for science to lead us through the wind- 
ings and the thousand perplexities of these ancient mazes—to 
break the charm which keeps enchained these mysterious 
spirits; and when, from under the white robe, peeps the 
goose’s foot, she will pronounce her “ favete linguis,” in order 
to warn us that we are in presence of a goddess !! 

The Virgin of the Keys. The road leading from Teger- 
felden to Zurbach passes near a rocky elevation crowned with 
the ruins of the castle of Tegerfelden. Anciently, whoever 
by night was on his way to Tegerfelden, and was fearful of 
losing himself in the meadows, among the streamlets that water 
them, might steer by an infallible sign. Afar, in the ruins of 
the castle, he would perceive a light gleaming through a large 
arched window, the only one which still remained entire. Ere 
long, soft and plaintive sounds would descend into the plain: 
the traveller, knowing that he was near the Sourb, and a few 
paces only from the village, would exclaim—*‘ Ah! the Virgin 
of the Keys!” and thanking her for having shewn him the 
way, he would turn to the left and disappear behind the 
houses. 

The lofty window has since crumbled away; but the Virgin 
still lives in the remembrance of the people. She was, say 
they, the daughter of the lord of the castle, and was celebrated 
for her beauty. But in ail the bloom of youth she died of 
grief, occasioned by the loss of a young man who had gained 
her heart, and whom the pride of her family had doomed to a 
frightful death. In snow-white robe and with dishevelled 
hair, as she had been laid in her coffin, she wanders, some- 
times over the rocks, sometimes along the banks of the Sourb. 


1 For the goddess Bertha with the goose’s foot (‘‘d.a Reine Ped- 
auque’’), see the end of this, No. II, 
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Thus has she continued her course through many centuries. 
Although the stream has been diverted nearer to the hill, she 
has not deviated from her ordinary path. With all this she is 
kind and amiable; and her treasures, buried in the mountain, 
increase with time: only on the day when all these riches shall 
be divided—when some brave man, seeking nought save glory, 
— his appearance—then, and then only, will she be 
saved, 

She principally addresses herself to children, because they 
are innocent and without covetousness. Not long since she 
met with a little girl gathering lilies near the water; she gave 
her presents, and told her some of the longest and prettiest 
stories in the world. 

The White and Yellow Beans. Another time, a poor little 
shepherd boy kept his goats at the bottom of the hill. On 
climbing to the top of the old tower in search of strawberries, 
he perceived a woman with her back towards him laying out, 
amidst the ruins, two linen sheets of dazzling whiteness. 
Beside her were placed two little bags. When she had finished 
spreading out her sheets, she poured upon them the contents 
of the bags. ‘The first was filled with white beans, the second: 
with yellow. She exposed them to the sun. Thereupon, a 
little black dog‘ issued from a crevice in the wall, and seated 
himself in the middle, between the two sheets. But at the 
same moment he caught sight of the little boy, and ran barking 
towards him. The boy, remembering that his father used to 
say—“‘ Cast a piece of bread to dogs which bite,” adopted this 
advice, and threw the dog a bit of his brown crust. By acci- 
dent, it fell on one of the sheets. The virgin immediately 
turned round, and holding out her hand to the boy, said— 
“My good boy, know that thou hast advanced me towards 
heaven by a hundred years.? Go quickly! call thy father and 
mother, and tell them to come with two barrows. It is the 
Virgin of the Castle who sends them this message.” ‘The boy 
did not tarry, and soon returned with his parents and the two 
barrows. ‘They gathered up the beans, the husband taking the 
yellow, and the wife the white; having filled their two bags, 
they loaded them on the barrows. However trifling the good 
luck, they were content with it, seeing that the half-bushel of 
beans had arrived so unexpectedly. But at the moment of 
entering under their roof, the two bags became as heavy as 
stones, swelled out, and burst the tie-strings. ‘The husband’s 
barrow was filled with pieces of gold streaming all about the 


1 See the black dog in notes 10, 15, 18, 20. 
* See Supplem. Notes, and infra, note 23. 
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floor, whilst that of the wife was overflowing with white crown- 
pieces. They were become the richest people in all the 
country. In gratitude they founded two masses for the soul of 
their benefactress the Virgin. These were celebrated every 
year in the village church until the time of the Reformation, 
when the property was seized by the Protestant party, and the 
masses, with many other pious usages, were discontinued. 

The Gipsies. A gang of gipsies had established itself near 
the Sourb, not far from the spot where the beans had been 
transmuted into gold and silver. A young man of the troop 
went to cut some alder branches, in order to make fruit and 
flower baskets; all of a sudden he heard a female voice calling 
him by name. It bade him return on the morrow at the same 
hour, in order to perform a good deed, and make himself a 
child of heaven. The young man did not refuse; as to 
heaven, he replied that he desired with all his heart one day to 
arrive there, but that, meanwhile, he wished to live as long as 
it might please God to let him. On the morrow he returned 
to the spot. He then perceived a woman’s hand issuing from 
underneath a rock, and the same voice said to him— Only 
give me thy hand, and it is done.” MHereupon a sudden fear 
seized him, and he replied—* No, I will not give my hand, but 
there is the flap of my coat,” which, at the same moment, bent 
under the weight of the gold which pressed upon it. ‘The 
gipsy hastily gathered up the treasure and retired. Hence- 
forth all prospered with him and his descendants. 

The Infants’ Oak Trough in the Mountain. “The Virgin 
was now reduced to some other means whereby to overcome 
the weakness, the cupidity, and the prejudices of men.” 

In the spring, when the trees bud, she issues from her sub- 
terranean habitation, plucks, with her own hands, the delicate 
catkins of the willow, an@ strews them on the waters of the 
Sourb. Then do the fishes in the streamlet, and the birds 
from under the foliage, gather round, obedient to her. The 
trout in shoals rise from their deep pools to catch at the dainty 
food prepared for them. Stooping over the waters, she hears 
all things. ‘The rail and the young woodcock tell her what 
men think and say of her.’ At dusk the night moths hasten 


1 The rail and woodcock remind us of Odin’s two talking ravens 
who went ‘‘to and fro on the earth” collecting news for him from all 
parts; and the squirrel, continually running up and down the tree of 
the world, the ash (yggdrasill), to bring news. As to the crow, it is 
the generally received opinion in Brittany, says M. Souvestre in his 
Derniers Bretons, that two crows preside over every house. They are 
attached to the existence of the heads of the family; and if death 
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to her from the crevices of the old wall, and a crow has been 
seen perched on her shouldér,’ She then waters the plants 
salutary for man and beast. ‘The anemonies, which bear 
their flowers before their leaves, shdot under her hand; the bitter- 
sweets, with their curious perfume, are more especially cher- 
ished by her. Others would seek them in vain, since she re- 
quires them for the little children whom she nurses in the 
mountain. There, in an oak trough, in the centre of an im- 
mense cavern, are to be found the children yet unborn. When- 
ever the midwife wishes to obtain one for a neighbour, she 
must inform the Virgin of it some weeks beforehand, commu- 
nicating to her the names of the parents who are desirous of a 
child. If these parents are deserving, the midwife will pro- 
cure the golden key which opens the trough. But the little 
ones are so accustomed to the Virgin, that they seldom consent 
willingly to a separation from her, and this is why they cry so 
much on coming into the world. Should the infant die before 
baptism, it returns to the same trough; if it dies later, or if the 
Virgin reclaim’. it, because mankind is unworthy of it, another 
trough receives it, much larger and set deeper in the moun- 
tain.! The swarms of bees, which fly to the mountain-oaks, 
deposit their honey there in order to feed the children. 

The Fisherman and the Golden Hair Line. One day the 
Virgin was disposed to look to her flowers, whilst a farmer, who 
was possessed of small means and a large family, was fishing 
further down the stream. All at once he perceived a little 
ring floating on the water, shining like pure gold. He drew it 
ashore with his hook, but on examining it more closely, he 
found that it was only a golden-coloured hair. Deceived in 
his expectation, he threw it back into the stream; at the same 
instant the Virgin appeared beside him. ‘Take it out again,” 
she cried, “or you will ruin us both, unlucky wight.” ‘The 
fisherman, without stopping to reflect, ran after the hair, drew 


threatens one of them, you wil] see the ominous bird perched on the 
roof uttering its lugubrious summons. It will remain there until the 
moment when the corpse, placed on the bier, has passed the threshold. 
You will then seé it fly off, never to return; for it was the genius 
attached to the destiny of the deceased. The swallows under the 
eaves, and the cranes on the house-top, are but repetitions of the 
myth. 

1 An exact portrait of “our Virgin of the Keys” might be produced 
by simply reengraving the picture of Goody Two-Shoes with Ralph 
on her shoulder. It will be seen in the story of the “ Frizzle-headed 
Shoemaker,” that our Virgin never wore shoes. 

2 See note 24. 
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it out again, and presented it to the unknown Lady. She 
took it, and with her fingers unrolled it. °*Twas a single 
golden hair, but so long as to reach to her feet. She fastened 
it to his line, and on quitting said to him—‘I give it to thee 
because thou hast been submissive; but do not forget to re- 
peat a paternoster for us both every week.” At these words 
she disappeared. As soon as he had recovered from his aston- 
ishment, he tried his luck with the line. No sooner had it 
reached the water than he felt a jerk, and on lifting it out, a 
trout as big as his leg lay struggling at his feet. A second 
throw brought him the same good luck, and so on with many 
others. Every day produced the same sport. At market, 
*twas who could get hold of his fish, and he always returned 
home with his pockets full of money. At the end of three 
years, the farm which he had hitherto rented became his own. 
Nothing, indeed, failed him but himself. Alas! how hard it is 
to bear our wealth. ‘This man, before so moderate that he ex- 
pended nothing, now indulged in gambling and drink. Soon 
he spent his whole week at the inn. Of course, he thought no 
more of God, the Virgin, or the paternoster. At length, 
poverty knocked at his door again, and reminded him of that 
which his good fortune had led him to forget. He had care- 
fully hoarded the precious hair, and now thought to restore his 
broken fortune with its aid. He revisited the Sourb; but 
this time he was to be punished. Scarcely had he unrolled 
the golden hair and cast his line, when, to his utter stupefac- 
tion, he saw it carried off by a little black dog, who shewed 
himself upon the surface only to disappear again immediately. 
Not the smallest fish could he take; the poor man felt that he 
was lost. ‘This would not have been the case, had he acknow- 
ledged his fault ; but his coarse nature thought not of his. de- 
baucheries, or of his ingratitude, only of the neglected pater- 
noster. He is supposed to have soon after drowned himself, 
his body having been discovered in the river. Folk say that he 
has since been seen fishing there. 


The Frizzle-headed Shoemaker. Another young man lost 
himself by his vanity. He fancied that the Virgin, who had 
pitied him on account of his poverty, wished to keep him to 
herself out of jealousy, and on account of his personal merit. 
His poor brain discovered the mistake too late. He was journey- 
man to the village shoemaker, and was commonly known by 
the name of Kronsii, from his frizzled head. 

One evening, when returning home from a walk, he suddenly 
found himself confronted by an unknown lady, most fantas- 

3RD SER., VOL, IX. 14 
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tically dressed. In one hand she held a bunch of keys, in the 
other a little wand; on her head was a magnificent glass crown, 
with a golden key. She addressed him in the kindest tone, 
and asked him if be was a native of the country. Finding that 
he was a journeyman shoemaker of the parish, she told him to 
make her a pair of shoes, to be finished by Saturday evening 
at the latest. “To be sure; why not?” replied he. “ But, 
please you, madame, shall I come to your house to measure 
you; for it will not suit”—and he pointed to the stony ground. 
— Another time,” said she with a slight movement of the 
hand, “you may perhaps come and see me. For the moment, 
thou wilt make me a pair of shoes with red heels and red ears, 
but the leather must not be polished.” The young man now 

repared to take the measure; but she replied gravely—“ I 
ti never in my life worn shoes, and these which thou art 
going to make for me will be the first.” She was about to add 
something else, when the shrill voice of a nightingale was 
heard from the summit of the castle. ‘Some one calls me,” 
said she, and in a moment she disappeared behind the trees. 
On the Saturday evening the young shoemaker attended with 
the shoes at the appointed hour and spot. The Virgin of the 
Keys was already there. “In eight days,” said she, “thou 
wilt bring me the brush to make them shine.” She put one 
piece of gold into his hand, and was about to add another, 
when the nightingale’s voice broke forth, and the Virgin sud- 
denly vanished, as before. On the following Saturday the 
shoemaker had brought his brush. This time the Virgin told 
him to lay it down, and in a serious voice she said—‘ Doubt- 
less, thou canst not guess the service which thou hast rendered 
me within the last two weeks; for thou dost not know who I 
am, nor how many things I have yet to demand of thee.” 
After this she related to him her whole story, adding—* Pro- 
bably it is for the last time that you now see me; for after 
having worn out this pair of shoes, I shall return no more. 
Shouldst thou, however, be in difficulty, return here and blow 
this flageolet, which thou wilt find on the spot; I shall then 
reappear, though dumb. Shouldst thou, in an extreme emer- 
gency, require advice, thou hast but to turn the golden key in 
my crown, and I shall recover my voice.” 

Our journeyman had frequent occasions for money, and as 
frequently went to the Burgsten, blew the flageolet, and found 
the piece of gold. This facility was his ruin. He began to 
waste his time, and to run about after the young maidens of 
the village. Soon the piece of gold did not suffice, his affairs 
went on badly, and he was in the way of being disgraced. He 
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therefore determined to lay his case before the Virgin, though 
not without some scruples. As soon as the Virgin appeared 
to his summons, he laid his hand on the golden key, as she had 
instructed him, and turned it round. But, oh horror! it 
changed to a fiery serpent, which wound itself round his body, 
and threatened to stifle him. With great difficulty he escaped 
with a paralysed hand; all his dreams of greatness vanished, 
and with them the rich heiresses of the village. He died a 
bachelor. 


The Spindle or Prickwood Tree and the Carpenter of Det- 
tingen. Beside the castle ditch were some shoots of spindle or 
prickwood tree, unusually large. People said that to one of 
these shoots was attached the fate of the Virgin. ‘To save her, 
the branches should be cut on a Good Friday, in such manner 
as that the shrub might wither gradually. On the same day, in 
the following year, the shrub was to be cut down and made 
into a cradle. In this cradle was to be nursed a boy, born on 
a Sunday, and under a certain constellation. He would grow 
up a man of courage, who would undergo every ordeal and 
brave all dangers for the sake of the Virgin. 

Some years ago the carpenter of Deettingen went stealthily 
to cut down and carry home one of these spindle trees. Sud- 
denly the Virgin presented herself before him Caught in the 
very act, for the wood did not belong to him, the carpenter 
was somewhat frightened ; but he put a bold face upon it, and 
said nothing. The Virgin told him to return on the following 
Saturday, and hear what he would have to do. On that day 
both were punctual. ‘The Virgin was now accompanied by her 
litile black dog, which she conducted in a red ribbon. With- 
out uttering a word she beckoned the carpenter to follow her, 
and led him to an iron door, which she opened with one of 
the keys in the bunch. A subterranean corridor led into the 
interior of the mountain; on traversing it the stars shone over- 
head as if there had been no vaulting. They next entered a 
magnificent hall, whose walls were lined with mirrors, and 
lighted up with a multitude of tapers reflected without end. 
All round were seated, apparently asleep, a large number of 
old men. Opposite the door was a trough of vast dimensions. 
No sooner had the little dog entered than he leaped upon it. 
“ First,” said the Virgin, “thou wilt have but to kiss the little 
dog.” The carpenter did so without hesitation, and the little 
dog, as if to prove his gratitnde, licked his forehead. At the 
same moment the old men opened their eyes, and seemed to 


smile. 
142 
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They passed on into a second hall. This contained young 
men and maidens likewise asleep; the latter in all respects 
resembling the Virgin with the keys, only their hair was not so 
long or so gold coloured. This hall was lighted like the last, 
and a yet larger trough was at the bottom of it. This time the 
Virgin herself took her seat on the trough, and called upon the 
carpenter to kiss her. Half affected, half afraid, he obeyed ; 
but not without shuddering, for the lips of the Virgin were icy 
cold. Hereupon the other sleepers awoke, and a gracious smile 
spread itself over the countenances of the young maidens. ‘The 
Virgin alighted from the trough, praised the young man for 
his courage, and conducted him to the third hall. 

The third hall was by far the most beautiful, and illuminated, 
not with tapers like the others, but with a whitish, shadowy 
atmosphere, which in its soft light shrouded an infinite number 
of children wrapped in sleep. At the extremity appeared a 
trough similar to the two first ; but a monstrous serpent, coiled 
like the cable of a ship, lay before it. At the approach of the 
young man it roused itself and rested on its tail, forming an 
immense circle and vomiting flames. The young man had 
sufficient courage to stride over this hideous beast which barred 
his passage, and at length reached the trough. A colossal toad 
was seated thereon. It resembled a vintager’s tub, and was of 
all colours; whilst two great eyes, as big as plates, protruded 
from its head. To break the charm, it must be kissed; but 
when the young man stooped to accomplish this task, he per- 
ceived the skin of the ugly beast all cracked, like the bark of 
an oak, and blotched as with bunches of green walnuts. At 
this sight he recoiled a step. Oh, fatal step! This time the 
infants opened not their eyes, but a plaintive cry ran through 
the hall. The Virgin, uttering a shriek, wrung her hands; 
and in the twinkling of an eye her robe, but just before of 
dazzling white, became black as coal; the brilliancy of the 
walls faded, the thunder growled on the summit of the moun- 
tain, and the young man became insensible. On awaking he 
found himself in a ditch at the foot of the mountain. It was 
midday. With difficulty he crawled home ; his hair and beard 
had become white ; a fever seized him, and he became delirious. 
Left alone for a moment, he leaped out of bed and ran towards 
the mountain, where they found him unconsciously haranguing 
the air. He raved to be conducted to the iron door. The 
following moment he was a corpse. 


The Miller of Tegerfelden.—When the new year arrives the 
young men of ‘T'egerfelden assemble together to celebrate Bercht- 
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hold. Day. Disguised as vine-dressers and vintagers they 
dance and sing and offer their new year’s congratulation in front 
of the principal houses. It is customary at this féte to fill their 
wine-pitchers, the contents of which they afterwards distribute 
amongst the poor, in order that they also may partake of the 
general festivity. At the end they assemble before the com- 
munal council, singing the compliments of the new year to 
them, and offering them an immense pie hot from the largest 
oven in the village. In return, and as the prize of honour, the 
council vote half a hogshead of the communal wine to be drunk 
out the same evening. At this moment each of the young men 
sends a delegate to fetch him his partner, who on such occa- 
sions receives some little token. 

At one of these Berchthold evenings, Jean, the miller’s man, 
having put on his best apparel, and pocketed his last three 
months’ savings, started for the dancing-room ; but not being 
of the Berchthold Society, he had no partner, and those to 
whom he addressed himself all refused. ‘Today we do not 
dance with foreigners,” answered one of the proud village lasses. 
In truth, Jean was born in the Black Forest, and was conse- 
quently regarded as a foreigner. ‘“ Humph!” cried he a little 
piqued, “must I then go seek one such as is not to be found 
here?” Thereupon he quitted the room, and bent his steps 
towards the Castle. He believed himself to be a Sunday child, 
therefore he did not fear spirits! Arrived at the Castle he cut 
three twigs of willow, and threw them over his left shoulder, 
so that they might fall into the water. The “ Virgin of the 
Keys” stood before him. He detailed his griefs to her, and 
undertook that, if she would accompany him to the dancing- 
room, and dance three waltzes with him, and thus revenge him 
of the contemptuous villagers, he would reconduct her exactly 
at eleven o’clock, and submit to undergo any three ordeals she 
might select. The Virgin consented. On their entrance into 
the room all eyes were fixed upon them: the young men even 
took off their hats,—a thing unknown on Berchthold Day, on 
account of the bunch of roses which all wear on that occasion. 
Having danced the three waltzes, the youthful pair left the 
room as they had entered it, in silence. Jean was revenged. 
Arrived at the Castle again, the Virgin conducted the young 
man through three halls,—of the old men, the young folk, and 
the infants. At this last she stopped, and said : 

‘Behold the effects of pride. These children, so beautiful, 


? Sunday children are believed to be in communion with the world 
of spirits. This is what the French call ‘to be born with a cap on.” 
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so desirous of life, have not yet been awakened. Our family, 
now known only by tradition, should equal in number the 

oung men and maidens whom you have just seen sleeping. 
The old men at the entrance were all pretenders to my hand. 
Our blindness precipitated them into the jaws of death. It 
gratified my vanity to see fresh pretenders, haughty knights, 
enter the castle daily ; and my relations, in their arrogant pride, 
rejoiced to see me refuse all those who had not made three 
rounds on horseback upon the rampart walls enclosing the 
castle. They all essayed, and, falling from the top of the rock, 
found their death in the waters at the foot of the mountain. At 
last arrived a youth beautiful as the light of day, gentle of 
look, but without a name. He made the round thrice without 
once failing. My mother herself presented us the nuptial cup, 
but she felt shame at her plebeian son-in-law. In the wine 
she mingled a narcotic; and at night, whilst I slept, powerless, 
they stole him from my arms, and precipitated him over the 
walls. to the bottom of the rock. I am here to guard all these 
victims ; and if thou failest in thy engagement, I shall have no 
one to deliver me. Now these are thy instructions: first kiss 
this little black dog; and then lift me up beside him; next 
pluck a hair from the head of each of the young maidens, and 
one from the beard of each of the old men.! Carry these away, 
one after the other, to the brook which runs at the foot of the 
castle. Thou must have carried the last before the village clock 
strikes twelve. Haste thee, for at the first stroke the iron gates 
will close again.” 

The miller set to work. He succeeded in kissing the dog, 
after the latter had adopted various changes of form to prevent 
him. The Virgin herself became heavier and heavier as he 
lifted her ; but by redoubling his efforts, he placed her on the 
great trough beside the black dog. He then proceeded to pull 
the hairs out, and carry them to the brook. There remained 
only two; and he had just passed the door with the last save 
one in his hand, when the village clock struck twelve. He felt 
himself heart-stricken. Exhaustion, grief, the piercing January 
night, cold and despair, conducted him home he knew not how. 
But he never saw another Berchthold Day. One morning he 
was found dead in his mill. 


1 Can this have any relation to the opinion of some of the ancients, 
that no one could die till Proserpine, or Atropos as her minister, had 
cut off one of the hairs of the head? Whence the custom of cutting 
off some of the hair and strewing it at the door, as an offering to Pro- 


serpine. 
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The honest Father of a Family.—* An honest father of a 
family at Tegerfelden, returning from Waldshut market one 
moonlight evening, along the banks of the Sourb, and under 
the shadow of the ruined castle, fancied that he heard a rust- 
ling in the thick of the trees. He halted, and having pushed 
aside the branches of a poplar, perceived a small white 
cloud issuing from the gloom of the forest. It was the Virgin, 
clad in white from head to foot. A bunch of keys hung at her 
girdle; in one hand she held a nosegay, rose-coloured, like the 
flowers of the willow, and in the other a little silver flageolet, on 
which she began to play an air, so beautiful, so melancholy, 
that the good man was affected almost to tears. ‘The very 
beasts seemed touched. From the other bank of the river 
swam across a magnificent stag, perfectly white, who laid 
himself down at the feet of the Virgin. She offered him the 
willow roses, which he ate heartily. She next gathered from 
the tree some hop-bind, which she wound about the antlers of 
the animal in guise of reins. Then, taking a switch of valerian, 
she mounted on the back of the stag, who immediately rose and 
bore his beautiful rider towards the hill. Having reached the 
summit she turned him to the right, and disappeared for an 
instant behind a piece of wall belonging to the old tower, only 
to reappear and ride, peak by peak, point by point, all round 
the dilapidated ramparts of the castle,..She made the round 
nineteen times; the last time she launched the stag at full 
speed, and descended right down the cliffs to the banks of the 
Sourb. There the stag lay down, and she alighted, took off 
the bridle, and broke in pieces what remained of it. All this, 
together with the valerian switch, she threw into the river. 
The stag did not move...to dismiss him, she tapped him gently 
on the back, and the animal, flattered by this caress, at a single 
bound disappeared in the wood. The Virgin then began her 
toilet. Having loosed the frontlet which encircled her forehead, 
her golden tresses floated in the breeze; each time that the 
golden comb passed through them she anointed them with 
honey, which she gathered from the flowers of the alder, her 
favourite tree. More than once she approached the stream to 
see, in its moonlit waves, whether her hair reached to the 
points of the grass. Our good man, dazzled and fascinated 
with such magnificence, thought not of the part which the 
Virgin destined for him. He had forgotten that by simply 
throwing into the magic circle a small piece of the biscuit which 
he was carrying home to his children, the golden comb, the 
flageolet, and the frontlet had been his own. But before the 
thought struck him, she glided gently, as on a liquid path, to 
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the surface of the water, and, whilst disappearing, sang an air, 
of which his emotion prevented his retaining more than the 
first stanza— 


“Beloved alder! beloved alder !—A hundred years shall pass 
away,—my golden hair shall reach the ground,— 
Shall reach my ankle. I shall enter heaven. I shall find 
my repose. Thou shalt perish in the furnace. 


The last words mean that the tree in which her fate was 
bound up would be cut down and burnt within a hundred 
years, and that then she should be saved. But, although more 
than a hundred years have run out, although the melody and 
song are no longer heard, the tree continues to thrive, and the 
poor spirit is not yet in her rest. 


The Goose-foot—La Pédauque. Not long since a poor lad 
of Dettingen, who was returning home at night, saw the 
Virgin once more. She took her ride, said he, round the walls 
of the castle, thence she descended to the river, laid aside her 
white robes, and bathed in the waters of the Sourb. “She was,” 
said he, “much more beautiful to look upon than any other 
woman, save in her feet; for as far as could be distinguished in the 
waters, lighted by the moon, they resembled—God forgive me! 
—the feet of a goose!” 

‘In order to know the origin of all these stories, to seize the 
key of the enigma, we have been obliged to wait until the last 
—until the Goose Feet: we now understand why this virgin 
wears no shoes, and we know at the same time that she is the 
goddess Berchtha Perahta, the Brilliant, the White Lady, 
abjured by our ancestors a thousand years ago, but who has 
not yet ceased to occupy the poetical imagination of the people.” 
The proofs of this explanation, says Mr. Hunziger, are con- 
densed into six pages, under the form of citations; he then 
gives the principal results. 

The goddess Perahta, Perchta, Bertha (the pretended 
mother of Charlemagne, who bears this name, is no other; the 
myth is become history here as elsewhere) presides, according 
to the belief of the ancient Germans, over domestic and rural 
life; she protects the wife, the children, the cultivation of corn 
and flax, the distaff and the plough, she makes marriages, gives 
children, and takes back the new-born infant, whenever they 
die soon after their birth. Her féte was celebrated by pro- 
cessions in carriages and on horseback; the people drew 
ploughs! and executed simulated combats; races were held, 


1 See Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. iv, 8rd Series, pp. 171-72. 
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the prize consisting of a piece of cloth. It was a worship 
essentially gay and peaceable. Other elements were added to 
it at a later period, either because she inherited attributes of 
one or more goddesses sooner forgotten, or for some other 
reason. 

Still, in order to explain the legend of The Virgin of the 
Keys, we must address ourselves, not only to the myth of 
Bertha, but also to that of Frigga and of Freya. Frigga, 
wife of Odin, holds the keys of heaven; she manages the house 
of the gods, situated in a mountain: in the same manner, the 
Virgin of the Keys opens and shuts the halls, not only of the 
infants, but also of the chevaliers, who are one day to awake. 
Freya is at the same time the Venus and the Proserpine of 
the North;! her abode is called “ Volkswang ” [or Folkvang], 
t.e., “ Assembly of the Souls.” She is not married to a god, 
but to a man, who has deserted her, and whom she seeks 
throughout the world, shedding golden tears; for this reason 
she is also called “the Weeping Beauty.” She wears a girdle 
ornamented with pearls, which charm every eye. The Virgin 
of the Keys also laments her bridegroom, and guards the souls 
of three generations. She is pleased to lose, in order that they 
may be found, her objects of dress—her ring, her frontlet, etc.; 
she is the goddess of love, and can only be released by the 
bravest. She possesses the double character of goddess of life 
and of death; sometimes her robe is white, and sometimes 
black, when she is mourning. 

Again, the objects consecrated to the Virgin of the Keys are 
sometimes salutary, at others pernicious. Her favourite trees 
are the alder and the willow, the earliest which announce the 
return of Spring. But her evil fortune is bound up in the 
spindle tree, which the Greeks, under the fear of pronouncing 
its veritable name, called the “Tree of good Presage” 
(euonymos.) Yellow and white beans are symbols of fecundity 
fone ad legend, supra); blue and black beans are the sign of 

eath. 

The shoes with red ribbons remind us, first, of the red shoes 
of the bride and bridegroom; and next, of the shoes buried 
with the dead, and those demanded by spirits—in a great 
number of legends—in order to undertake the grand journey in 
the valley of the dead. 

The flageolet is the flute which hails the Spring in the month 
of the Greek Fauns, as in that of our children; but it is also 
the flute on which plays the God of Death in the Dance of 
Death—la Danse Macabre. 


1 Freyja was also the Lucina of the north. 
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We pass over some more general traits, says the writer ; 
such as the order of drawing out the hairs from the head and 
beard, which refers to. divination, as well as the birds, with 
which the Virgin is surrounded. 

As to the children guarded in the mountain, we know 
already that the German mythology, in accordance with the 
Greek poet, makes men the issue of the oak and the rock. 

The last trait of our legend is the most significant of all; 
this is the stag, the symbol of Winter and death. Anciently, 
when the feast of the Spring was celebrated, a stag, the repre- 
sentative of Winter, was hunted and pursued into the forest. 
Many legends exhibit the god of death in form of a stag, and 
so he appears in the “ Danse Macabre.” Bertha, the goddess 
of the Spring, is put in relation with the stag because she 
hunted him—drove him away—at the end of Winter; but 
once the exact signification of the symbols forgotten, they 
became confounded, and thus the goddess of the Spring and of 
love became the goddess of death. This confusion dates very 
far back: the particular pastry prepared in all the provinces of 
Southern Germany, for the 2nd January, is called sometimes 
“‘the Bread of the Stag,” sometimes “ the Bread of Bertha.” 


III.—Tue Histroricat Lecenp. 


There remains but little to say on the Historical Legend. 
It scarcely ever furnishes any novel hints; it merely repro- 
duces the elements of elementary and religious mythology, in 
blending them with an historical fact. The transformation of the 
religious myth into the historical legend, when to be detected, 
is in itself one of the most interesting facts. 

Foundation of the Castle of Hapsburg. “The family of 
the Counts of Hapsburg, say the anid, came originally 
from Rome. One of them was Bishop of Strasburg; he had 
brought his brother with him. One day, when hunting, the 
latter had been led as far as Argovia. There he lost his falcon, 
but on the following day he found it perched on a beautiful 
mountain. Pleased with the spot, he erected on it a castle, 
which, on account of the bird, he called “the castle of Haps- 
burg” (from “ habicht,” falcon, and “burg,” castle). 

Mr. Rochholz observes that the castle was built on the 
foundation of a Roman castle, which may perhaps explain why 
the Counts of Hapsburg are said to have come from Rome. 
The foundation of towns, etc., on a spot indicated by a bird or 
other sacred animal is reproduced everywhere. 
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The second part of the story is rendered famous by Schiller’s 
ballad—* The Count of Hapsburg.” 

One day Count Robert was hunting, and heard in the dist- 
ance the bell of the Holy Sacrament. Turning his horse in 
that direction, he discovered a priest on the bank of a little 
river, taking off his shoes in order to wade across. In answer 
to the Count’s inquiries, the priest replied—‘I am carrying 
the Holy Sacrament to a sick man in great danger; in order 
not to arrive too late, I have chosen the shortest path: thus, 
having reached this rivulet, where is neither bridge nor plank, 
I am reduced to cross over barefooted.” The Count now 
alighted from his horse, knelt down and worshipped God, and 
told the priest to seat himself on the horse with the Sacrament, 
and proceed with his duty. When the priest came back and 
wished to return the horse, with thanks, the Count exclaimed 
—‘ God forbid! that I or any one of my dependents should 
ever ride the horse which has borne my Lord and Creator; if 
you think that of right and conscience you ought not to keep 
it, consecrate it to the service of God, since I have given it to 
Him of whom I hold my life, my soul, my honour, and my 
goods.” The priest replied—* May God grant you honour 
and dignity here and in eternity!” The priest, who was a wise 
and learned man, subsequently rose to rank and dignity, and 
through his instrumentality the Count was elected King of the 
Romans. 

It is known that horses kept for the service of the Church 
were common in the Middle Ages, and even in modern times, 
both in Switzerland and in Germany. This Christian institu- 
tion might, then, in strictness, explain the historical legend ; 
but, in truth, it has need of being explained itself. ‘The popular 
legends which are connected with it belong, for the most part, 
to the myth of the Wild Huntsman, ¢.e¢., the myth of the god 
Wuotan. They are confirmed by the testimony of the historian 
Amion (i, 22), who relates that Chlodowig, King of the 
Franks, consecrated his horse to St. Martin. We are all aware 
that St. Martin is no other than the god Wuotan himself, all of 
whose attributes he possessed—in a word, the sword which 
renders him invincible, the cloak or hood which carries him 
wherever he wills (the Capetians, who preserved St. Martin’s 
hood, derived their name thence); in fine, the White Horse, 
the sacred horse, the “ Sletpner” of the Eddas. To ascend to 
the primitive source, which makes us acquainted with the 
sacred horses of the Germans, we read in Tacitus (Germania, 10) 
—Proprium. gentis equorum quoque presagia ac monitus 
experiri. Publice aluntur iisdem nemoribus ac lucis, candidi 
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et nullo mortali opere contacti; quos pressos sacro curru 
sacerdos ac rex, vel princeps civitatis comitantur, hinnitus ac 
fremitus observant.” ' 































SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 


Extracts rrom Jacos Grimm’s “German MyrnHouoey.” 
(Second Edition. Gottingen, 1844.) 


“In a poem of the Middle Ages, mention is made of the 
sanctity of the ancient forests. It is entitled, ‘Of the Olden - 
Sacred Forests.’ It speaks here and there, if not of the sacri- 
fices which are offered to the sacred trees, still of a continuing 
uneradicated veneration, and of the opinion that on isolated 
trees dwelt spiritual beings. In like manner, in another book 
it is said that ill-luck is like a demon seated on a tree; and in 
another speaking of a hollow tree, 


‘“‘Der sint heiligen inne, Therein be saints 
Die herent aller liute bet. Who hear the prayers of all.” 


The German is said to be of the thirteenth century. The fol- 
lowing note is subjoined— 

“It is observable that into Christian legends the Pagan 
notion of God-images has penetrated, so deeply amongst the 
people was tree-worship rooted. I refer the reader to the 
relation of the Tyrolean miraculous image, which grew in a 
tree of the forest [Deutsche Sagen, No. 348, which we have 


1 Who would have thought of a relationship between Jack the 
Giant-Killer, the god Wuotan, and St. Martin? But so it is; and 
the Cornishman was even better endowed, for he had,—1st, a sword 
of sharpness ; 2nd, an invisible cloak; 3rd, a news-bearing cap; and 
4th, a pair of shoes, which rendered him as swift as Wuotan’s (the 
Wild Huntsman’s) horse, Sleipner. 

The following text relative to consecrated horses will be found in 
II Kings, xxxiii, 11: ‘‘ And he Josiah) took away the horses that the 
kings of Judah had given to the Sun, at the entering in of the House 
of the Lord, by the chamber of Nathan Melech, the chamberlain, 
which was in the suburbs, and burned the chariots of the Sun with 
fire.” This leads us to observe that we do not find the Bible once 
referred to either by Mr. Rochholz or Mr. Hunziker, and yet it con- 
tains more information on the worship of trees, stones, high places, 
columns, and pillars, than any one of the ancient books referred to ; 
and perhaps as much as all put together. 
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copied below]. In Carinthia was seén an image of the Mother 
of God affixed against a tree in an awful forest.—Sartoris Reise, 
2,165. No less remarkable seems the apparition of the mar- 
vellous image of the youthful Lady, seated in a hollow tree. 
—Marienkind hausmarchen, No. 3; Romance de la Infantina, 

. 259. Reference respecting heathen trees is made to Acta 
Sanctorum, 31 July, p. 202, and to the Golden Legend, cap. 
102. Huic (Marti) prede primordia vovebantur, huic truncis 
suspendebantur exuvie.—Jornandes, c..5. (‘The miraculous 
escape of St. Martin on the cutting down of a pine tree is 
narrated in the Acta Sanctorum, Nov. 11, p. 136, Paris edition, 
1704). 


Exrracrep From Tae “Devrscue SacENn” (PoputarR TALES oF 
GuRMANY) BY THE BrotuEeRs Grimm. Berlin, 1816. Vol. i, 
No. 348, p. 347. 


Tree image of “the Great Lady in Heaven,” in a hollow 
LARCH tree. ‘In the year 1392, the ‘Great Lady in Heaven’ 
- sent an Angel to the Woodrest (Waldrast) of the Serlesberg, 
in the Tyrol. He proceeded to a hollow Jarch tree, and said 
to it, in the name of the Mother of God,—‘ Trunk, thou must 
produce an image of the ‘ Lady in Heaven.’ 

. “The image immediately grew in the trunk of the tree, and two 
devout herd-boys, Jack and Peterkin, of the village of Mizens, 
were the first to discover it,in the year 1407. Awe-stricken, they 
ran down to the husbandmen, and exclaimed—‘ Go to the top of 
the mountain—something wonderful stands in the hollow trunk 
there; we dared not trust ourselves to touch it.” The Holy Image 
was now recognized, sawed out of the trunk, and, for awhile (tem- 
porarily), brought to Martrey.! 

‘“* There it remained till an appropriate church was erected 
for it on the Waldrast itself, for which purpose our dear Lady 
made use of a poor woodcutter, of the name of Lusch, dwell- 
ing at Martrey. As he lay sleeping in his bed one Whitsun- 
night, there came a thrice-repeated voice and said—‘ Sleep’st 
thou, or wak’st thou?’ At the third time he awoke, and ex- 
claimed—‘ Who art thou? What wilt thou?’ The voice re- 
plied—‘ Thou must erect a chapel, in honour of our dear Lady, 
on the Waldrast.’ Hereupon, the woodcutter answered— 
‘That will not I do.’ The voice returned on the second 


1 Here we seem to have a veritable irminsu/ unwittingly transformed 
into a Notre Dame. 
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Whitsun-night, and spake to him as before. ‘I am too poor 
for it,’ said he. On the third Whitsun-night the voice again 
came to his bed, and repeated as before. Thus, during three 
nights, was he kept anxiously awake. He [this time] answered 
—‘ What dost thou mean, that thou wilt not let me alone?’ 
The voice replied —‘ ‘Thou must do it.’ ‘I will not do it,’ ex- 
claimed he. He was now seized and heaved up in his bed, the 
voice saying—‘ Do it thou must: advise thee of it!’ ‘I, poor 
man,’ thought he; ‘alas! how can I be advised after what 
manner to execute it rightly!’ He answered, however,—‘ I 
would do it, wist I only the right place where.’ The voice 
replied—‘ In the forest is a spot all green with moss; there 
lay thee down and rest—so will the right place be duly made 
known to thee. 

“The woodcutter arose, and went and lay down there on 
the moss, and rested; whence the place is called ‘the Rest-in- 
the Forest—Wood rest.’ 

‘He heard in his sleep two little bells, whereupon he awoke, 
and there gleamed before him, on the spot where the church 
now stands, a lady in white robes, having an infant in her 
arms. ‘Almighty God!’ thought he: ‘there—there is surely 
the right place!’ He then proceeded to the spot where he had 
seen the figure, and marked it out, according as he had it in 
his mind to build a church. The little bells rang until he had 
completed the marking out, after which he heard them no 
more. ‘ Blessed Lord!’ he exclaimed; ‘how am I to bring 
this about? I am poor, and have no means that I such a build- 
ing may erect.’ Again the voice spake to him—‘Go to devout 
folk, who will give thee as much as will enable thee; and 
when it is completed, so as to be consecrated, it will remain 
[stationary] thirty-six years, after which it will progress, and 
great miracles will come to pass there throughout all time.’ 
When he would begin the chapel, he went to his father con- 
fessor and made him acquainted with it, whereupon the latter 
caused him to be brought before Bishop Ulrich, at Brixen. 
He went five times to Brixen, in order that the bishop might 
give him permission to erect the building and the chapel. That 
the bishop did, and it was finished on the Tuesday before St. 
Pancras, in the year 1409.” 





(MSS.) Between Colmar and Ste. Croix lies the forest of 
Ste. Croix, one part of which belongs to the Hospice de Colmar, 
and the other to the town. The forest is called ‘‘ Holy-Cross 
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Wood,” and also the “ Wood of the Tablet,” from the circum- 
stance that, attached to the most ancient oak in the forest, is a 
painting on wood representing the Trinity. ‘Two brute stones 
at the foot of the tree serve as prayer stools, and close adjoin- 
ing is a bound stone dividing the portion of the Hospice from 
that of Colmar. The belief of the country is that this altar or 
tablet tree has existed from the most ancient times. On Trinity 
Sunday, after vespers, the neighbouring country folk resort 
there, not in procession, but in groups, to redeem some vow, or 
to offer up their aves. The present tablet dates 1777, with a 
‘renewed in 1826.” 

(MSS.) Priory des trois Epis, or three ears of corn. This 
chapel is situate in the department of the Upper Rhine, not 
far from the village of Niedermorschwirk, in Baroche, on the 
slopes of the Vosges. Two legends are attached to it, neither 
of which has any reference to tree-worship. Buta note made 
on visiting it says—‘ There was anciently here a ‘ Doloureuse 
Mére de Dieu’ in the trunk of an oak, as appears by a paint- 
ing in the chapel. Underneath an image of Notre Dame, we 
read— Cette image a été trouvée intacte au milieu de l’incendie 
de cette église, 1635.” Underneath a picture representing the 
image of Notre Dame and the Infant Saviour in an oak, and a 
procession wending towards it is the following legend :—‘ A 
crowd of people, represented on this picture, came on the 
mountain to visit ‘la Doloureuse Mére de Dieu’ dans le chéne, 
pour l’honorer,”’ etc. Hunekler’s History of Alsace relates the 
first of the two legends noticed above, and adds—‘ A pious in- 
habitant of Orbey, going to the market at Niedermorschwirk, 
knelt for a few moments before an image of the Holy Virgin, 
placed in the hollow of a tree,” etc. 

The forest in the neighbourhood of Haguenau is called “the 
sacred forest.” About the year 1220, Albert de Wangen 
erected a cell here, “ whither he was wont to resort to offer 
up his prayers to God, before an image of the Holy Virgin 
set in the hollow of a tree.’ A monastery was subsequently. 
erected, and “the image of the Holy Virgin” was much pil- 
grimized. 

Notre Dame du Chéne, Gersdorf (Bas Rhin). Hertzog, a 
chronicler of the end of the sixteenth century, says that it was 
so called after the pagan priests of Germany called Druids. 
** Anciently there existed here only a thatched roof covering 
an altar cut in an oak.” Later a chapel was erected here. 

In the history of the saints of Alsace—life of Ste. Brigide— 
it is said that “she erected for herself” a little cell under a 
large oak. This was in the sixth century. We are here re- 
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minded of the text in Judges iv, 5—‘“ And she (Deborah) 
dwelt under the palm tree of Deborah, between Ramah and 
Bethel in Mount Ephraim: and the children of Israel came 
up to her for judgment.” 

Another Deborah, Rachel’s nurse, was “ buried beneath 
Bethel under an oak: and the name of it was called Allon- 
bachuth ” (the oak of weeping). But we shall have to speak 
of Scriptural trees more at length hereafter. Joshua xxiv, 26 
may be referred to here however. Under one of the subjects 
in the life of St.-Martin, depicted on the painted glass of the 
cathedral of Tours, is, or was, the following legend— By 
making the sign of the cross he miraculously escapes from the 
fall of a tree consecrated to idols, in the village of Leroux.” 
The window is of the end of the thirteenth century. 

To proceed with the extracts from Grimm’s Mythology, vol. 
ii, he says— For a long while after their conversion, the 
people continued to light torches and bring little offerings, 
under particular hallowed trees, in the same manner as they 
now crown them with flowers, and lead the dance around 
them, which, in the prohibitions of the Church, is named, 
* vota ad arbores facere, aut ibi candelam seu quodlibet munus 
deferre’—‘ arborem colere’—‘votum ad arborem persolvere’— 
“arbores Demonibus consecratas colere, et in tanta veneratione 
habere, ut vulgus nec ramum nec surculum audeat amputare.’ 
The Acta Bened., sec. 2, p. 841, says—* Adest quoque ibi’ (at 
Leutosa, now Leuge) ‘ non ignoti miraculi fagus, subter quam, 
luminaria sepe cum accensa absque hominum accessu vidimus, 
divini aliquid fore suspicamur.’ The Church turned this 
superstition to account for its miracles; on the site of the tree 
a convent was erected. A few years since, in the parish of 
Harjel, on the night of St. George, St. John, and St. Michael, 
offerings were made under certain trees, ¢. ¢., a black hen was 
slaughtered.” In a note to this last it is said—‘* According to 
a superstition of the Lusatian ‘ Wender’ (Vandals), there are 
trees which annually claim a human offering, like certain 
rivers.” Reference is then made to the hallowed oaks of the 
Thunder God, mentioned in numerous preceding pages. From 
the Longobards, he continues, is derived the adoration of the 
blood tree or hallowed tree, particularly described in the life 
of St. Barbatus—Acta Sanctor., Feb. 19, p. 189. “The 
saint lived at Beneventum, and the Kings Grimoald and Ron- 
mald; but the Longobards still clung to their superstitious 
customs :—‘ Quin etiam non longe a Beneventi menibus devo- 
tissime sacrilegam colebant arborem, in qua suspenso corio 
cuncti qui aderant terga vertentes arbori celerius equitabant, 
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calcaribus cruentantes equos, ut unus alterum posset prezire, 
atque in eodem cursu retroversis manibus in corium jacula- 
bantur; sicque particulam modicam ex eo comedendam super- 
stitione accipiebant, et quia stulta illic persolvebant vota, ab 
actione illa, nomen loco illi, sicut hactenus dicitur, votum im- 
posuerunt.’ Barbatus preached against it in vain; but, seizing 
an occasion, cut it down.” He refers also to a custom with 
the Ossetians and Circassians of erecting poles with skins of 
beasts suspended on them, in honour of their divinities, accord- 
ing to Jornandes, “‘ exuvie truncis suspense ” by the Goths to 
Mars; probably, also, this tree was hallowed by some special 
votive offering: the whole place is thence distinguished by the 
title of “ad votum”. What signification the spear lancing 
through the suspended hide had, is not now clear. In the 
North, also, they took great pains to dart through raw sus- 
pended ox hides; it was regarded as a proof of skill and strength: 
that it was performed backwards increases the difficulty, and is 
altogether ancient.1. Why was the little piece taken out of 
the hide eaten? It is difficult to say; Was it recognized as 
the allowed participation in the offering? A note adds—* So 
must the best head be touched on the back part”’—‘‘So is it 
offered with averted head, and backwards over the head cast.” 

Not only were trees—under which offerings were made, and 
from which the heads or hides of the slaugutered beasts were 
suspended—accounted sacred, but also the poles supporting 
the sacrificial victims, and the willow poles to which a colt or calf 
was attached for slaughtering. Are not these clearly the 
‘‘arbores ex morte vel tale immolatorum divine” of Adam von 
Bremen ? 

Amongst the hallowed trees, at a later period of the Middle 
Ages, addressed by the name of “dame” (frau), stands pre- 
eminent the oak ; an oak or beech is the “ arbor frugifera” of 
the Lot (Tac, Germ., 10). After the oak came the Holy-ash, 
which the myth of the creation of men shews. ‘The wolf, the 
meeting of which promises victory, stands under the ash. The 
common people believe that it is dangerous to break a bough 
from the ash to this very day. Robert Plot’s Staffordshire, p. 
207. A variety of the ash is the roun tree, rowantree, which is 
held in magic (note “ Esculus Jovisacra’’), Plin., 16, 4. 

“Our popular songs also make mention of Dame Hazel;? and 


1 Is it possible to connect this backward scene with the willow twigs 
thrown backward by the miller to procure the attendance and aid of 
the Virgin of the Keys? It will have been remarked that the willow 
was a favoured tree,—and see the next paragraph. 

2 The chanson of ‘Dame Hazel and the Country Lass,” from the 

3RD SER., VOL, IX. 15 
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hazel served to inclose the ancient jurisdiction, in like manner 
as the cornfields now-a-days. Ocstgoetalag everyone shall have 
right to cut without penalty in the common wood, except oak 
and hazel, which have peace. It is said that oak and hazel, 
like the white and the black thorn, have an aversion to each 
other.” The elder and the broom enjoyed a marked venera- 
tion. The canons.of King Edgar, cap. 16 (Thorpe, p. 396), 
speak of the magic carried on “‘ under the elder and different 
other trees.”! Arnkiel, i, 179, says—‘‘In like manner, our 
forefathers held sacred the ‘ ellhorn’ (black elder) ; but in case 
of being obliged to undercut the same, they first made this 
prayer: ‘ Dame Elder, give me some of thy wood; then will I 
also give thee some of mine, when it grows in the forest’; which 
prayer it was customary in part to make with bended knees, 
uncovered head, and folded hands, as I in my younger days 
have heard and seen.” 

The juniper plays a prominent part in certain fables or tales. 
A knight in Sudermannland was about to cut down a juniper, 
when a voice exclaimed—‘“ Cut not down the juniper.” He 
took no heed of the warning, and on the second cut blood 
flowed from the roots, when the knight returned home, sick- 
ened and died. 

Under a Klinta fir or pine in Westmannland dwelt a sor- 
ceress (hassfru) or maleficent spirit. A snow-white animal 
was seen to issue from the lake, and proceed across the meadow 
to this tree. Nobody ventured to meddle with its branches. 

An Austrian tale makes mention of a lofty fir, wherein sits 
a fairy whom dwarfs serve, and who succours the innocent, and 
vexes the guilty. 

A Servian song speaks of the “‘ Maiden in the fir,” the bark 
of which the boy split with a gold and silver horn.” 

Incantations or magical formule conjure the “cold fever” or 
“ague” into Dame Pime. Cut an alder, and it bleeds and 
weeps, and essays to speak. 


Knaben Wunderhorn, may be added. Pitre Chevalier (La Bret. Anci- 
enne et Moderne, p. 46) says that in the Celtic traditions the hazel 
is the symbol of defeat. From an old traditional song he quotes: 
‘Eleven armed Druids come from Vannes with their swords broken, 
their robes bloody, and with hazelcrutches: of three hundred only eleven 
remain.” M. de la Villemarqué attributes it to the defeat by Cesar. 

1 «Tn Ireland the elder is regarded as unholy,—the cross of elder ; 
and Judas hanged himself on an elder tree.” 

2 Pliny says (in his Nat. Hist., lib. xvii, ch. 44) that a Druid in a 
white robe climbs the oak, and with a golden pruning-hook cuts off the 
mistletoe, which is received in a white sagum. 
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Trees are also sacred to particular elves, wood-spirits, and 
house-spirits. In Sweden and Denmark they are common. 
But not only are particular trees appropriated to elves, even 
whole orchards and forests are so. 

* The life of the Grecian Dryads and Hamadtyads is bound 
up in that of trees; with the decay and death of the trees do 
they sink and come to an end. Every hurt of the boughs and 
branches do they feel as wounds.”—Refer to the fine expres- 
sion of Erisicthon in Ovid’s Metam., viii, 742. 

‘This belief in sprite-inhabited trees was no less indigenous 
with the Celts.” 

R. Perrott. 





The above paper (which we have printed in the fragmentary 
form in which it was left by its author), though referring chiefly 
to traditions current in Germany and other parts of Europe, is 
interesting to the Celtic antiquary because it suggests so many 
topics and points of comparison in respect of his own mythology. 
The traditions of one country ought always to be compared with 
those of another; because they afford clues to historic distinc- 
tions which might be otherwise forgotten, and point to ethno- 
logical affinities which ought not to be disregarded. Without 
attaching too much weight to them, it may safely be said that 
traditions are useful in the elucidation of ancient national his- 
tory, and that they give ready means for arriving at a knowledge 
of the bent of the national mind in remote epochs. 

We could wish to see the subject taken up by some compe- 
tent scholar, and our chief Welsh traditions laid down by the 
side of others from Europe or from the East. Mr. Wright and 
Mr. Stephens (like the author of this paper, the late M. Perrott) 
are quite able to undertake the task, and we would recommend 
it to their notice. There is such a large amount of myth mixed 
up with current popular history, that the sooner it can be win- 
nowed away from the solid grains of truth and fact the better. 


Ep. Arch. Camb. 


15? 
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THE ROCK DWELLINGS IN LE VENDOMOIS, 
FRANCE. 


THosE who have not examined for themselves, will be 
surprised to hear how large a portion of the population 
of France at the present time puts, like the Kenites of 
old, their nests in the rocks. Wherever, in fact, the 
nature of the locality and of the rock admits, such exca- 
vations are invariably found, and used as abodes or 
storehouses or offices. Nor are such habitations so in- 
convenient and undesirable as might be thought, as 
they are invariably dry, cool in summer, and so warm 
in winter as to be unaffected by the frost, which binds 
up the outer world. Residences, therefore, possessing 
such advantages, and sometimes the important one of 
immunity from rent, must always have been in such re- 
quisition that it is no matter of surprise to find miles of 
rocks through a large portion of France thus honey- 
combed out. While, however, ordinary structures of stone 
or other material vanish in the course of time, these rock 
dwellings remain; but as all architectural features are 
wanting, it is almost impossible to assign to them 
even an approximate date. This difficulty is increased 
by the circumstance that successive occupants have 
altered them by enlarging or by other means, while new 
ones are being constantly excavated, where circum- 
stances permit or emergencies require. For these 
reasons, in the great majority of cases, it is impossible 
to tell, without an intimate knowledge of the local 
history, not only which of these rock dwellings are 
more ancient than others, but which can be called 
ancient at all in any sense of the word. Many French 
antiquaries assign to some of them a Gaulish, if not 
an earlier period. Others may be of medieval origin, 
or at least modified during that period. Many are un- 
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doubtedly comparatively modern. In some instances, 
as at Chateaudun (Eure et Loir), a town of some size, 
they appear as furnishing additional accommodation to 
the poorer classes. In one instance, that of Les Roches, 
they occupy one half of the town, which consists of a 
long street running between the Loir and a line of pre- 
cipitous rocks, excavated to the very summit by dwell- 
ings in tiers one above the other; so that by far the 
larger portion of the inhabitants are accommodated in 
these caves. In such cases as these, as already stated, 
it would be almost impossible to form even any conjec- 
tures as to their real age. But, fortunately, there are 
others, so far removed from inhabited districts as to 
have long ceased to be tenanted ; and it is to these more 
particularly the antiquarian’s notice will be directed. 

Such is the case between Lavardin and Montoir, on 
the banks of the same river—the Loir, where several 
of these caves remain. A few occur near the town, but 
being near enough to be inhabited as a kind of suburb, 
need not be here noticed. Soon after passing these, the 
traveller finds a quarry on the right hand, which, 
according to M. De Petigny, the author of the History 
of Le Vendomois, has nearly destroyed a group, consist- 
ing of a winding passage leading to an inner recess, in 
the floor of which is a hole. This again communicated 
with a hall of considerable size, lighted by a large open- 
ing in the face of the rock. In a lower storey was a 
kind of oubliette, and a small polygonal chamber, which 
he calls a prison. 

At some little distance is another of these groups, 
which he calls the Hermitage, entered by some broken 
steps, which lead into a large chamber. Near the 
entrance is a fireplace. At the opposite end is a 
passage lighted by irregular openings. On the left is 
an arched entrance, the grooves or jaggings of which 
mark the place of a door hung on hinges. This door- 
way leads into a small chamber, called also the Prison, 
and which, by a still narrower opening, leads into a 
small circular chamber, having a stone bench running 
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round it, and commanding a fine view from a semi- 
circular aperture or window in the rock. 

Next to the Hermitage is a third example, but of 
smaller dimensions, and containing only a chamber, 
which has one of those curious circular holes in the 
floor, the object of which is yet unexplained. In this 
instance, in particular, a narrow ledge runs round the 
mouth, on which, probably, a stone or wooden cover 
rested. 

Another group occurs about 200 paces further. 
A large archway opens into a chamber to the right, 
having a circular depression in the floor similar to that 
already mentioned. On the left is a passage, lighted by 
three openings, and gradually rising with a curve to the 
mouth of a kind of small tunnel, or soupirail, leading in 
an oblique direction to an upper chamber. 

Next succeeds, at some little distance, a series of 
small square cells, the last of which, larger than the 
rest, receives light and air by means of two passages. 
Here also occur the remains of stairs, which probably 
led to an upper chamber. 

The last of these structures is known as La Chapelle 
des Vierges, consisting of two storeys, the upper one 
being reached by fourteen steps. ‘This leads to a 
spacious chamber, lighted by a semicircular opening, 
near which is the hearth of a fireplace, and one of the 
above-mentioned circular depressions. ‘Two steps lead 
into a dark apartment, said to have possessed an altar. 
The entrance to this second chamber was only effected 
by a wooden bridge, the ledges on which it rested 
being still visible in the rock. In the chamber called 
the Chapel are two or three small niches or ambries, in 
which are‘still deposited offerings of flowers, etc., by the 
peasants. 

On retracing the road back to Montoir, and turning 
to the left, the tourist falls into the main road leading 
to La Chartre, on the confines of the department. 
Between this place and Montoir is the very remarkable 
village of Tréo, the population of which is. divided into 
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threé sections, one being located on the level ground, 
between the rock and the river Loir; the second in 
various dwellings in tiers one above the other in the 
almost perpendicular face of the rock; and the third 
occupying the plateau on the summit, where stands an 
interesting church of late Romanesque character in its 
principal details. Close to the church is an enormous 
tumulus; another tumulus, of less proportions, is close 
to, and nearly opposite, the north gate of the medieval 
wall. This latter tumulus is so inconveniently placed 
near the wall, that unless it were occupied as an out- 
work by the inhabitants, it must have been of great 
importance to the attacking party. The west gate and 
other portions of the wall are said by De Petigny: to 
be of Gallo-Roman construction. Of this statement, 
however, no satisfactory proof could be ascertained by 
the writer of this notice. A portion of the walls in this 
part present what might be thought by some approach- 
ing to petit appareil, but which may be of much later 
date than that assigned by the author of the History of 
Le Vendimois. 

The more remarkable feature, however, of this pla- 
teau is the fact that it covers many subterranean pas- 
sages a short distance beneath the surface. The passages 
have been found so choked up by débris as to preclude 
examination. More than halfway down the hill, how- 
ever, is the entrance to a work, which is said to extend 
so far upwards as to enable the filaments of trees on the 
plateau to penetrate to the roof of its present termina- 
tion. It is perfectly true that numerous filaments of 
roots do project through the rock, as described; but the 
distance traversed from the entrance of the cave to its 
extremity does not appear sufficiently long er steep to 
have reached the level of the plateau. 

Access to this work may be procured on application 
to the baker, who is entrusted with the guardianship 
and occupation of it; for the entrance of it serves as a 
bakehouse large enough to supply the whole district. 
On entering, the visitor finds himself in an immense 
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dark chamber, the original extent of which has been 
much curtailed by modern walls of rough rubble masonry 
on each side from the ground to the roof; so that the 
present entrance-hall, in one corner of which is the 
oven, and in another a vast heap of faggots, is, as it 
were, only a slice cut off from the centre of the original 
chamber. At the farthest end of this apartment is a 
narrow dark passage, which, after proceeding some way 
in a straight direction, turns off to the right, and leads 
to some rude steps cut in the rock. These steps con- 
duct into an upper apartment of smaller dimensions, lying 
over the passage just traversed. Not far from the top of 
the stairs is a square hole in the floor, pierced through the 
rock communicating with the passage below. It has been 
at one time fitted with a trap-door, which rested on 
ledges cut in the face of the rock, and still remaining. 
As the difference between the two levels is very inconsi- 
‘derable, it is not easy to pronounce on the use or intention 
of this trap-door, unless for hoisting up heavy articles 
which could not have been conveniently carried up the 
stairs. This upper chamber, still continuing in the 
same direction, becomes narrowed into an ordinary 
passage, having a somewhat rapid inclination upwards, 
getting smaller as one advances. After following this 
for some time, still mounting upwards, the visitor 
arrives at what is the present termination, now stopped 
up by stones and rubbish which have fallen from the 
roof; and it is at this spot the fibres or filaments above- 
mentioned occur. 

A few feet short of this termination two small gal- 
leries branch off, each in opposite directions, still ascend- 
ing; but they are so low and blocked up by rubbish, 
that they cannot be traversed except on the hands and 
knees, an unpleasant operation at all times, and parti- 
cularly over heaps of stones. ‘They have not yet been 
traced to their extremities, which, however, cannot be 
very remote if the galleries continue to contract in the 
same degree as in the ascertained portions. 

There are many other similar excavations in this 
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mass of rock, which is, in fact, pierced in all directions 
with labyrinths of galleries, ascending, descending, and 
intercommunicating with one another. Popular belief 
even extends them as far as Bressé, about six miles 
distant—an evident exaggeration; although it is not im- 
possible some may have had an external communica- 
tion with the upper ground at some distance into the 
lands in the rear of the hill. The average height of 
these galleries is about six feet, and their breadth 
about four and a half. ‘They are of the rudest con- 
struction. At intervals occur large central spaces, 
generally of a circular form, where several of these 
galleries, of low height, not exceeding eight or nine 
feet, unite in a common centre. These galleries all 
open into the southern face of the rocks, and in many 
cases form the residences of the present inhabitants. 
It is remarkable, that during the Prussian occupation 
of this part of France, in the year 1815, the inhabit- 
ants withdrew with their families and movable wealth 
to these retreats, where the soldiers, who occupied the 
village below, did not dare to follow them. Some- 
times springs of water are found in this chalk rock. 
One. such occurs at this place, another in the rocks 
between Lavardin and Montoj, already mentioned. 
Baraillony in his Celtic Monuments, pp. 308-309, de- 
scribes a locality in Limousin, which bears a striking 
resemblance to Tréo. This, also, is an isolated hill, 
defended by a triple enceinte, and covered with Gaulish 
and Roman remains. The whole hill has been apparently 
sceoped out in passages, and though once a place of im- 
portance is now a poor hamlet, known as that of Poull, 
apparently the Welsh Pwil, ox hollow; while Trdo is 
merely another form of the French trou, a hole. . 
Besides the chambers and galleries already known to 
exist at Tréo, there are strong indications that many 
more yet remain to be discovered, A short time pre- 
vious to the visit made by the writer of this article, the 
son-in-law of the baker already mentioned, who also 
shares his father-in-law’s dwelling: house in the rock, 
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pierced from curiosity the rock-ceiling of his bed- 
chamber, when he discovered a dark chamber above, 
the:existence of which had not previously been known. 
_“Ehis chamber, which did not communicate with the 
external air, had’ been hewn out of the chalk, as evinced 
by-the marks ‘of tooling en. the sides and roof. The 
discoverer, however, did not appear to have conti- 
nued his Resparches, : or even to ascertain the actual 
entrancé.- 

- On retracing our steps from Tréo to: Vendéme, after 
passing Montoir, we arrive at Les Roches, the village 
already. mentioned, consisting of one long street, one 
side of which is bounded by the face of a perpendicular 
rock, thickly tenanted by the inhabitants, living in tiers 
over-oné another. In many instances, it is very diffi- 
cult: to discover the means of access to chambers, the 
windows.of which: are pierced through the face of the 
rock; Here, as already noticed, however ancient these 
excavations may have been, they have been so altered 
and adapted in: more modern times, that it is almost 
impossible now to form any opinion on the subject. 
Beyond “the remains of the medieval wall of the town, 
. the east 's thete i is a picturesque group of cham- 

go Le Chateau de Saint Gervaise, 
aad a mode eo Seite, representing that or some other 
saint, even 
precif In this group, M. De Petigny sees the grots 
of the Druids placed apart from the dwellings of the 
common people; but whether Druids ever occupied 


them or not, the labours of the quarrymen have nearly: 
destroyed the ancient chambers and galleries of the 


castle of Saint: Gervais. 


After leaving Les Roches, we proceed to the rocks: 


at Breuil, separated by the Loir and two or three fields 


from Thoré. Here, as in the caves near Lavardin, no: 


present population, exists; so that we have the best 
opportunity of examining the arrangements of these 
dwéllings, which seem to have been carried out on a 
tolerably uniform system. The accompanying engrav- 


upon a ledge cut in the face of the’ 
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ing will give an idea of the exterior of a portion of these 
rocks, which extend some distance parallel to the river. 
The portion, however, here represented is not the most 

elevated. 5 

In the middle of the level ground, on the summit of 
the rock, is a large carn, formed of small boulder- 
stones, from the summit of which the tumuli of Tréo 
are visible. From Tréo, again, the two tumuli of La 
Chartre are clearly seen, as if these elevations had 
served for beacons along the valley of the Loir. 

We now proceed to describe one of the most remark- 
able of the Breuil chambers, or rather group of 
chambers. 

The present entrance is effected by some rude steps, 
which do not appear to be original, through the open 
space at B (see ground-plans, fig. 1). On the left hand 
is a small, slightly-curved passage at a, leading to the 
outer face of the rock, and which may have been an 
original entrance, if not the only one. At z, about four 
feet from the ground, is a small ambry or locker, ex- 
cavated in the wall, without any traces of having been 
ever closed by a door or shutter. These lockers, 
which are of frequent occurrence, uniformly at the 
same elevation, are much too small to have answered 
any domestic purposes, but may have served as niches 
for lamps or images. Some are rectangular, others 
with circular heads. 

Opposite to a is a passage, c, leading to a second 
chamber similar to the first one, except that it is pro- 
vided with a fireplace, which fills up, in a slanting 
direction, the right-hand corner as you enter by the 
passage c. In the corner diagonally opposite is a small 
orifice, large enough to admit a stout arm, which 
descends in an oblique direction through the rock, but 
the termination of which has not yet been reached by 
probing with long rods. Two similar instances occur in 
another chamber to be presently noticed. What their 
use is, is difficult to guess. ‘They appear too small for 
drains, presuming that the original occupants of these 
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chambers had so far advanced in civilization as to 
make use of such conveniences; and for the same 
reason they may be considered unfit for air pipes or 
soupirauz to other rooms not yet discovered. This 
inner chamber has no other outlet except the passage 
c, and the open space in the face of the rock similar to 
B, and which, unless subsequently enlarged, seems to 
be of unnecessary dimensions for the mere purpose of 
a window. 

On the lintel at B there are remains of rude rubble 
masonry (F F),in which good hard mortar has been 
employed, ‘The presence of this masonry seems to in- 
dicate that subsequent tenants wished to reduce the 
opening of B to a more convenient size. 

Parallel to the passage at c, a well-worked flight of 
steps, cut in the solid rock, leads to the upper chamber 
(see fig. 2). About halfway up the stairs, a narrow 
shaft runs perpendicularly through and up to the top of 
the rock, tapering gradually as it rises. The shaft 
itself is nearly square, and has been worked with care 
and neatness. It is difficult to explain its presence in 
such a situation, as there is abundance of light and air 
from the upper and lower chambers. ‘The position of 
this shaft is marked by a small circle on stairs (a, fig. 2, 
D, fig. 1). We shall have occasion to allude to another 
shaft of the same kind, but in a situation where it was 
evidently intended for a soupirail. 

The upper chamber is situated partly over the second 
of the lower chambers, but of more spacious dimen- 
sions—namely, about thirty feet long, by twenty-four 
broad, and about eight or nine feet high. This chamber 
is given in the engraving. On entering at a (see ground- 
plan, fig. 2), a small window or opening in the rock 
occurs at B; at c is a rectangular depression in the 
floor in front of the fireplace, the chimney (kr) running 
at an angle through the rock, and terminating in the 
exterior face at about the same level as the interior 
height of the chamber. One end of the rectangu- 
lar depression appears in the engraving. A large 
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opening at p effectually lights the interior. At F is the 
entrance to a small curved gallery, leading to the outer 
face of the rock, which must have received its light 
from a small window, eG, when the door at F was closed. 
This small window is remarkable for having on the 
faces of its jambs a rude triple moulding, the outlines of 
which are given in the plan. It consists of three plain 
semicircular mouldings.or beadings, touching each other, 
and of very rude character. 

Proceeding along the narrow gallery, a seat has been 
cut out of the rock at 1, close to two grooves (3), which 
correspond to each other on each side of the passage, 
Other indications exist of there having been a door, 
which closed the passage, the seat being probably in- 
tended for the accommodation of the doorkeeper. 
Whether the passage beyond led to a small chamber in 
the rock, which has since disappeared, or whether it was 
originally intended as a kind of upper sallyport to the 
work seems doubtful. There can, however, be no ques- 
tion as to the passage having been closed at J. 

On retracing our steps, we find a narrow straight 
passage cut through the rock opposite the window a, 
leading into an irregular-shaped apartment, which is 
provided also with a more important entrance into the 
large chamber at t. In one corner of this apartment 
is one of those curious circular depressions (m) already 
_alluded to in the Lavardin chambers at Montoir. A 
similar circular cavity, but larger, exists near the ruins 
of a dolmen at Gozo, near Malta, attributed to the 
giants. By a certain section of antiquaries they are 
said to be receptacles for receiving blood of the vic- 
tims. Those, however, that occur in these rocks could 
hardly have retained any liquid, from the porous 
nature of the chalk. At t and 1 the doorways still 
retain undoubted indications of having been closed 
with doors, not only from the grooves remaining in 
which they fitted, but from traces of the sockets of 
hinges; so that when both doors were shut, the chamber 
must have been deprived of air and light. Hence, 
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probably, it is called the Prison, and may have perhaps 
been used as such. The double access to it is remark- 
able. At o o are two of the small ambries previously 
alluded to, and which are given in the engraving. 
Another exists in the south wall, between r and a. 
The recess at R may have been used to hold a bed. No 
reason can be assigned for the irregular projecting por- 
tions in the western wall. 

To the right of these chambers, as you face the rock, 
there are other galleries and chambers, which can only 
be reached from the outside by a ladder, as the lower 
portion of the face has given way. Here a single 
chamber exists, with the small narrow aperture in two 
of its opposite angles, similar to the one described in 
the second of the lower chambers of the last-mentioned 
group (p. 235), as well as one of the circular depressions. 
Connected, also, with this chamber are one or two 
others, apparently unfinished, of such dimensions that 
they can hardly be called chambers. If they are in a 
finished state, they may have been used as sleeping- 
places. The original entrance to the principal chamber 
of this group was probably from a long corridor which 
ran along the face of the rock, the part communicating 
with the chamber having fallen away, but left its con- 
tinuations on each side, presenting an appearance not 
unlike the remains of a similar corridor at a lower 
stage, and which is given in the left hand of the group 
represented in the engraving. The remains of this 
upper corridor can now be only reached by means of 
long ladders; but if examined, there is little doubt but 
other chambers would be found connected with them. 

To the east of this group of chambers, and on the 
level ground, exist what are called the Prisons. These 
are entered by a large well-proportioned rectangular 
hall (e, fig. 3) at right angles to the line of rocks. At 
the other end, on the left hand side, is a small low door- 
way cut in the rock (at Fr), and which formerly had 
masonry added to it, the remains of it still existing at 
gE. From this doorway, a narrow passage at right angles 
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to the central hall, gradually widening as one advances, 
leads to the interior prisons. This passage at its 
entrance is so low, and so blocked up with rubbish, 
that the explorer is compelled to drag himself through 
in a prone position for a short way. Having passed 
this difficulty, he finds himself in a vaulted passage of 
considerable height. A small oblong recess is seen on 
the right at B, scooped out of the rock, having a barrel- 
shaped roof. Close to this is another instance of the 
singular shafts (a) already mentioned, running up per- 
pendicularly right through the body of the rock. On 
looking upwards, the opening of its upper extremity 
appears hardly large enough to admit the body of a 
stout man. This was probably intended to supply air. 
A little beyond this are two deep groves in the wall on 
each side (u), where a door once cut off all access. On 
passing this doorway, two square ambries of the usual 
character, opposite each other, have been cut in the 
rock (pp). Then succeed on the right hand, two more 
recesses exactly similar to the one on the other side of 
the door (B’ 8’), while the end of the passage ends in a 
similar recess, except that its roof is semidomical, not 
barrel-shaped. 

On a reference to the plan, it will be seen that the 
occupants of the inner chamber are cut off from all 
light and air by the doorway at u, which was, there- 
fore, probably fitted with gratings to admit the latter. 
It will be observed also, that the shaft or soupirail, 
for such it seems to be, as there are no traces of smoke, 
is placed exactly at the other side of the door; other- 
wise, it might have furnished means of escape to those 
confined in the inner chamber. The recess at B 
would, on the supposition of our having here a veri- 
table prison, have held the bed of the jailor; and those 
at B’B and c, the beds of prisoners in the interior 
chamber. It will be seen that the interior and exterior 
chambers received no light but through the doorway at 
F; and as the accumulation of débris at its entrance is 
considerable, the place is nearly in total darkness; and 
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would have been completely so when the door at F was 
closed, the shaft at a being too long and narrow to 
render any assistance in this respect, however indispen- 
sable it must have been to furnish air when the outer 
door at F was shut. These circumstances seem to con- 
firm the local tradition, that the chambers are prisons ; 
and the suggestion that the shafts are intended to supply 
air, and are not ordinary chimneys. 

Near the same spot, the upper end of a similar shaft 
has been lately discovered by the quarrymen ; and which 
must communicate with some subterranean chamber not 
yet discovered. As the rock is disappearing under the 
labours of the workmen, it is probable that many simi- 
lar constructions may be brought to light. 

The object of the large hall at the entrance, is not so 
clear. The entrance at @ is arched over with a plain 
semicircular arch, in masonry of modern character. 

Such are the principal features of the Breuil rock 
chambers. It will be seen that they differ in some re- 
spects from that at Tréo, and from those on the road 
between Montoir and Lavardin. One point, however, 
of dissimilarity, is the remains of masonry, and the long 
shafts of Breuil. The latter are certainly cotemporary 
with the chambers. ; the former is probably an addition 
by subsequent occupiers. The internal arrangements, 
moreover, of Breuil, are more complicated in details, 
and evince a more advanced civilization than the rude 
galleries at Tréo. Great caution, however, is requisite in 
receiving French estimates as to their real antiquity, 
which, as already stated, by some is extended not only 
to Gaulish, but even to pre-Gaulish, times. But, what- 
ever may be their real origin, it is by no means impro- 
bable but that the custom of selecting such places of 
residence continued, from a remote age, for a consider- 
able period, and received various additions and improve- 
ments from time to time. 

That these are not the dwellings of the Druids, as 
assumed by M. de Petigny, most antiquaries will agree. 
That they may be the works of the early Gauls, few will 
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deny, Cesar, in his 7th book of the Gallic war, states of 
the Gauls, that they were well acquainted with mining 
operations, ‘“ Apud eos ferrariz atque omne genus 
cuniculorum notum est.” 

The castle of Vendéme stands on the crest of a high 
ridge commanding the town. Tradition states that 
similar subterranean works exist to a considerable ex- 
tent; but little of them is at present actually known. 
About fifty or sixty years ago, however, chance led to 
the discovery of a gallery excavated in that part of the 
hill which borders on the faubourg of St. Lubin. In 
digging out a cellar in the ancient inn of St. Jacques, 
situated at the entrance of the faubourg, the lower 
opening of this gallery was discovered. Passing under 
some dark vaulting, and turning to the right, the ex- 
plorer reached a reservoir of subterranean waters, the 
overflow of which escapes at the foot of the rock, and 
runs into the Loir a little above St. George’s bridge. 
The cutting of the gallery leading to the basin is re- 
markably well done. The width of the gallery itself is 
nearly a yard and a half, the height about two yards at 
the lower part, gradually increasing to four yards. ‘The 
principal, or what appears to be the principal gallery, 
continues ascending into the body of the hill—turns to 





the right, and proceeds for some distance—about fifty 
yards from the entrance. On referring to the cut a 
BRD SER., VOL. Ix. 16 
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small deflection to the right is noticed, the object of 
which, unless for some defensive purpose, is doubtful. 
At c, the passage is blocked up by débris. Another 
gallery starts from that leading to the basin or reservoir, 
and turns again to the right, following the side of the 
hill by St. Lubin. This passage, after running a short 
distance, is also stopped up from the same cause. B is 
the reservoir; a, the modern excavation which led to 
the discovery. Some have thought these works con- 
nected with the feudal castle above, and of medizval 
character; but no mention or even hint is given of 
them in charters, chronicles, or other authentic docu- 
ments; nor even do any local traditions, so frequently 
connected with medieval remains of the kind, exist. 
The Vendéme caves may, therefore, probably be referred 
to the same class as those at Trdéo. 

Immense numbers of similar excavations exist in 
various other parts of France, such as in the Limousin, 
Berry, La Marche, etc., notices of which will be found in 
Baraillon’s Recherches sur les Monuments Celtiques. ‘There 
is, however, one, which is well known to tourists 
through the pages of Murray, whose account, though on 
the whole correct, is somewhat brief. These are the 
caves, on the north side of the castle at Amboise, 
known as Cesar’s granaries, and now occupied by a 
wine merchant. Whatever mystery may be attached 
to the excavations previously described, there is little 
doubt but that these, if not of Roman construction, were 
certainly used by that people. 

This work originally consisted of three huge vaulted 
long chambers, over one another, cut out of the rock, and 
opening on the face of the river. The crowns of these 
vaulted arches have been broken away; so that in the 
first storey it has been necessary to place a wooden 
floor. Fig. 4 gives the plan of the chamber thus fur- 
nished with a floor. The masses of rock, £ EE, may have 
been left standing to assist in supporting the vault above, 
the openings between them being perhaps intended for 
the more expeditious moving and storage of corn, etc. 
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By the side of these galleries or chambers runs a well- 
made staircase, cut through the rock, and opening into 
the ground above, at a. A few of the original stairs are 
left, the greater part having been recut. The reader 
will understand that, although the plan exhibits the 
stairs and chamber on the same level, yet the former 
rises at a considerable inclination, with openings at 
various heights on the right hand, as at c, admitting to 
the different chambers one above the other. At the end 
of the chamber represented in the plan is a small circular 
room (D) lined with good Roman brick, having a circular 
aperture(F) in its centre, also lined with the same kind of 
brick, which communicates with the room below; while 
exactly above it is a similar hole communicating from 
the chambers above. Through these holes must have 
been poured down the grain, collected from the high 
ground above, and thus passed on with great facility to 
the Loire for embarkation. Vestiges of a camp exist on 
the hill above, on which the flight of stairs opens at a. 
If these galleries were connected with the camp, they 
would afford a direct and easy access to the banks of the 
river, thus avoiding the circuitous routes through the 
hollows on each side leading down to the Loire. 

On the left hand of the stairs are, at different eleva- 
tions, small recesses, marked in the plan B B B, now 
walled up with late masonry, but which communicate 
with other chambers not easy of access to strangers. 
They are, however, described as being large ordinary 
chambers, with no remarkable features. The walls of 
the long chambers or the galleries are plastered over, 
but the mortar is of very inferior and soft character, 
crumbling easily between the fingers. The bricks, how- 
ever, which line the walls of the small circular chamber 
and aperture are certainly of Roman manufacture; and 
there can be little doubt that these galleries were used, 
if not actually excavated, by that nation, as stated by 
tradition. 

Such are the more remarkable features of the Rock 
Dwellings in that portion of France, which once formed 
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the ancient Vendédme. ‘To examine carefully even a 
small portion of them would require more time, and 
certainly more local knowledge, than generally falls to 
the lot of the ordinary tourist. Enough, however, may 
have been here stated to direct the attention of such 
of the members of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation, both in this country and France, who may 
have the opportunity of inspecting for themselves, and 
who, it is hoped, will avail themselves of the pages of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis in making known the personal 
results of their examinations. 

: E. L. B. 


Ruthin. 





ACCOUNT OF AN ANCIENT SEAL FOUND NEAR 
St. BEUNO’S COLLEGE, Sr. ASAPH. 


Tue seal, of which the above is a representation, was 
discovered on Thursday, April 16th, 1863. On that day 
Mr. J. Eastham, the bailiff employed upon the property 
belonging to St. Beuno’s College in Tre’r-Maen Efa, and 
in the parish of Tremeirchion, near St. Asaph, whilst 
walking along a newly-ploughed field observed lying 
upon the soil a white object, which upon inspection and 
examination proved to be an ancient leaden seal. The 
field had never before, so far as is known, been ploughed 
so near to the hedge, even the path having been turned 
over; and it was upon this part that the object we are 
speaking of was found. : 
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- It measures an inch and a quarter in diameter, and is 
round, except where a small piece has been broken off. 
When cleaned, in spite of the lead being much oxidized, 
the border presented the following legend, the letters of 
which are exceedingly well formed,—S’ IThELFIL’kVN- 
[V]RICI (“Sigillum Ithel filii Kun[v]rici”). The V is 
not by any means so distinct as the other letters, but the 
bottom part of it is plainly discernible.1 The letters 
are Roman, with two or three of Saxon or Gothic form, 
namely u, £, and K. A peculiarity is that the extre- 
mities of the letters are much more deeply sunk into the 
metal than the other parts, which at first sight makes 
the legend look as if formed of a number of triangular 
caves or hollows,—those belonging to the same letter 
being connected with each other by a sort of raised 
channel ; and in the impressed seal, as we should expect, 
these extremities form so many triangular pyramids. 
The centre part is composed of a circle or wheel divided 
into eight sections by as many lines drawn from the 
circumference to the centre. Both the circle and the 
lines are of rude formation. The angles of the letters 
have been formed with such fineness, that it is difficult 
to suppose the seal to have been either struck in a die 
or cast in a mould. It would rather seem as if the let- 
ters had been punched into the metal part by part, and 
the uneven surface afterwards rubbed toa level. The 
deeply-sunk extremities, and the comparative shallow- 
ness of the connecting lines, can hardly be accounted 
for under any other supposition. In fact, this conjec- 
ture may be looked upon as certain. 

On the surface of the back there is the broken rem- 
nant of a shank three-sixteenths of an inch in breadth. 
When found the shank was still attached, but was after- 
wards accidentally broken. It is not in the centre, and 
may have served as a catch by which to pass a thread. 
This might lead to the supposition that the seal had 


1 In the figure at the head of this notice, the resemblance to the 
lower part of an I is very great. In the original seal it can hardly be 
taken for anything but V. 
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been pendent as a bulla to a deed or other legal docu- 
ment; but the reversed position of the letters brings us 
back to the conclusion that it was intended for use as a 
seal from which to take impressions. 

The age of the instrument may be determined in two 
ways, by the form of the letters, or by historical know- 
ledge of the original owner whose name it bears. The 
form of the letters and the whole appearance of the seal 
would lead us to assign it to the thirteenth century. 
Probably a later date would have presented us with the 
scutcheon and arms of the owner, of which there are 
here no traces. 

Accompanying this account are given two genealogi- 
cal tables, each containing an Ithel ab Cynwrig ; both, 
however, living about the year 1400. They have been 
kindly supplied by J. Youde Hinde, Esq., of Rhyl, who 
from the beginning took great interest in the discovery, 
and thought that possibly the seal might have belonged to 
one of the two therein mentioned, especially as the ances- 
tors of both held lands in the district in which the Col- 
lege is situated. There is another Ithel spoken of as 
living in the twelfth century, whose estates in Nant- 
clwyd would have extended from St. Beuno’s College to 
Rhagatt, and into Salop, and who possessed Castell 
Meirchion in Tegeingl. But he was Ithel, son of Llew- 
elyn. 

On the two following pages are the pedigrees of— 
Ithel ap Cynwrig, Esq., of Sychdyn! in the parish of 
Llaneurgain (Northope), in the lordship of Tegeingl ; 
and of Ithel Fychan ap Cynfrig, Esq., of Llaneurgain 
(now called Northope) in the lordship of Tegeingl. 


C. B. 
St. Beuno’s College. 


1 Sychdyn is now called Soughton, and is still in the possession of 
the. heir of the family, the Rev. Benjamin Conway Conway of Lower 
Soughton. 
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ON LLYWARCH HEN AND THE DESTRUCTION 
OF URICONIUM. 


Tue following remarks on the character of the poem of 
Llywarch Hen, relating to which so learned a paper has 
been contributed to the last number of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis by Dr. Edwin Guest, and on the date of the 
destruction of Uriconium, may perhaps not be uninte- 
resting to our members. They are merely extracted 
from my work on Uriconium, which is still in the press ; 
and were, I need hardly add, written before the appear- 
ance of Dr. Guest’s paper. The Red Book of Hergest, 
which contains the oldest known copy of this poem, 
presents (to judge by the fac-simile published in the 
Government edition of the Brut y Tywysogion) all the 
characteristics of a manuscript of the first half of the 
fifteenth century,—I should say, probably of the reign 
of Henry V. That is about the period to which most 
of the spurious bardic poetry seems to be traced ; and I 
suspect it was created amid the excitement of the insur- 
rection of Owen Glendour: intended probably to remind 
the Welsh of traditional independence and glory, and to 
exasperate them by wrongs supposed to have been 
received from the Saxons ; among which such a charge 
as the burning of Uriconium would present its still 
visible memorials to their eyes.—T. Wricat. 





“The time at which Uriconium was destroyed, the manner 
in which it perished, and the people who destroyed it, have 
also been in turn subjects of dispute. The last of these ques- 
tions cannot, with our present amount of knowledge, be an- 
swered with any certainty. Our excavations have proved 
beyond a doubt that the town was taken by force, that a fright- 
ful massacre of the inhabitants followed, and that it was then 
plundered and burnt. Remains of men, women, and children, 
are found everywhere scattered among the ruins, and the traces 
of burning are not only met with in all parts of them, but the 
whole of the soil within the walls of the ancient city is black- 
ened by it to such a degree as to present a very marked contrast 
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to the lighter colour of the earth outside. Discoveries made 
during the excavations seem to clear up satisfactorily the more 
important question as to the period at which Uriconium was 
destroyed. Early in the course of the excavations the skeleton 
of an old man was found in one of the hypocausts of the Baths, 
and close to him lay a heap of coins, which had been contained 
in a small wooden casket, and which the man had evidently 
carried with him when he fled from the massacrers. These 
coins, all copper but one, and in number a hundred and thirty- 
two, belonged to the following emperors: 


Tetricus . sl - 14 Theodora az 
Claudius Gothicus . - 1] Urbs Roma ; 
Constantine the Great. } Constantinopolis . 
Constans . ; - 14 Valens ‘ 
Constantine II. . ; 78 Minimi 


Julian : ‘ 
Helena 4 5 A é 





6 . 

Constantius II. . - ‘. + 5] Decomposed . 
1 
2 


Total number - 182 


All this was, of course, money in circulation in Uriconium at 
the time it was destroyed. On a subsequent occasion, another 
small heap of thirty-eight coins was found at the entrance of 
what appeared to be the shop of a worker in metal, or perhaps 
of enamel, where they had evidently been dropped by a citizen 
in his eagerness to escape. They had been placed in a small 
vessel of earthenware, the fragments of which were scattered 
around. These coins were— 


Caracalla (a Silver Denarius) 1 | Claudius Gothicus ; 

Severus Alexander (a Plated Carausius . ; . 
Denarius) . ‘ ° The Constantine Family 

Maximus (Second Brass) . Valentinian . aed 

Gallienus. : . ‘ Gratian (a.p. 375 to 383) 

Salonina (Copper, washed with A Minimus . 

_ Silver). . , . Decomposed . 


Postumus , ‘ . 
Victorinus . A : 3 Total number . 88 


Tetricus 


From these lists it will be seen that the mass of the money in 
use in the city of Uriconium at the time of its destruction con- 
sisted of the coinage of the emperors of the Constantine family, 
and, as most of it appears to have been very fresh from the 
mint, it cannot have been long in circulation. It has been 
supposed that the dies of this coinage were kept in Gaul, and 
that quantities of it continued to be imported into Britain down 
to the time of the withdrawal of the imperial government, for 
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they are found in abundance in all parts of our island formerly 
occupied by the Romans. A more interesting class of coins are 
those to which, from their general diminutive size, numismatists 
have given the name of minimt, and which were evidently in 
circulation, though not perhaps in large quantities, in Urico- 
nium. They are very rude imitations of the Roman coinage of 
the Constantine family, and, as they do not resemble the Anglo- 
Saxon coinage which soon followed that of the Romans and at 
first consisted also of imitations of the coins of the family of 
Constantine, they are believed to have been struck by the 
towns soon after the withdrawal of the Roman government, to 
supply the want of a small coinage. They are found in the 
Roman towns in the south of Britain, under circumstances 
which leave no room to doubt that they are rightly placed be- 
tween the coins of the Romans and those of the Saxons, and 
therefore they cannot have ranged over any long period of 
time ; and we are justified in concluding, from this and other 
circumstances, that the city of Uriconium was destroyed at 
some period between the withdrawal of the Roman Govern- 
ment from the island and the commencement of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, that is, probably between about the year 420 
and the middle of the fifth century. It may be added that, 
with the exception of the minimt, no object has yet been found 
among the ruins of Uriconium which is not perfectly Roman in 
character. 

Other opinions have, however, been held on the date of the 
destruction of Uriconium, and one of these is supported upon 
what appears at first sight to be very direct evidence. Accord- 
ing to the Welsh annals, there lived in the sixth century a 
prince of Powis named Cynddylan, whose supposed brother- 
in-law,! Llywarch Hen, one of the princes of Cumbria, was, 
according to the Welsh authorities, one of their bardie poets. 
Driven from his home in Cumbria by the conquests of the 
Angles, Llywarch is said to have taken shelter at the court of 
his brother-in-law, and among the pretended relics of this early 
bard, there is an Elegy on Cynddylan ascribed to him. Ac- 
cording to this Elegy, the Saxons invaded Shropshire in the 
time of Cynddylan, who had his residence at Shrewsbury, and 
that prince was slain with his brothers in defending Uriconium 
against the invaders, who defeated the Britons, took the town, 


1 I quote from Mr. Joseph Morris’s paper on Llywarch Hen, 
printed in the Archelogia Cambrensis for 1859, for it was he who 
first pointed out the real events intended to be described in this 
Elegy, namely, the destruction of Uriconium. I have also used 
William Owen’s edition of the poems of Llywarch Hen. 
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and burnt it. He calls Cynddylan ‘ the protector of Tren,’ the 
name the bard gives to Uriconium, and laments that ‘Cynddylan 
has been slain, as well as Cynvraith (one of his brothers), 
in defending Tren, a town laid waste.—Great is my woe, that 
I survive their death!’ 

Ll4s Cynddylan, ll4s Cynwreith, 

Yn amwyn Tren, trev ddifaith.— 

Gwae vi vawr araws eu llaith! 


* Henceforth,’ he adds, ‘Tren shall be called the flaming town.’ 
Rhy gelwir Tren trev llethrid. 


Uriconium, according to this bard, was remarkable for its ale, 
for he speaks of the liberality of Cynddylan in giving ‘the ale 
of Tren’ (cwrwv Tren.) All this, and much more in the poem 
itself, appears so circumstantial, that if it were written by a 
Llywarch Hen, who lived at the time and was present at the 
events he relates, we must necessarily accept it as historical 
truth ; but, unfortunately, whoever composed it has been too 
eager to enter into particular details, and his blunders have 
thus betrayed the forgery. I will not dwell upon the fact that 
the whole Elegy is written in a form of verse which was only 
introduced by the Normans in the twelfth century, but let us 
proceed at once to the details of the story. The Elegy tells us 
that Cynddylan, thus slain in defending his territory, was 
buried at. Baschurch.—‘ The churches of Bassa afford space 
to-night to the offspring of Cyndrwyn; the gravehouse of fair 
Cynddylan.’ 

Eglwysau Bassa ynt wng heno, 

I etivedd Cyndrwyn; 

Mablan Cynddylan wyn. 


Now, as Mr. Eyton has already observed,’ Bassa is an Anglo- 
Saxon name, and Bassa’s church was an Anglo-Saxon founda- 
tion, and, as Christianity was only established in Mercia in the 
year 655,? this church could not have existed within a hundred 
years after the period at which Llywarch Hen is supposed to 
have written. Again, the bard speaks of Withington as the 
scene of one encounter with the Saxons, and calls it ‘ the white 
town in the cultivated plain,’— 


Y drev wen yn y tymmyr, 
and ‘the white town between the Tern and the Roden.’ 
Y drev wen rhwng Tren a Throdwydd. 





1 Antiquities of Shropshire, vol. x. p. 130. 
2 See the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under this year. 
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Here we have again a purely Anglo-Saxon name, which could 
not therefore have existed in this locality in the time of Lly- 
warch Hen, and there is moreover a blunder in the interpreta- 
tion of it. The name has no relation whatever to white, for 
Withington simply means in Anglo-Saxon the umn, or residence, 
of the family of the Withingas or Wittingas, and the blunder 
of our poet could not have been made until after the middle 
of the twelfth century, when the Anglo-Saxon language began 
to be broken up, and the rage for ingenious derivations began to 
come in. The writer of this Elegy further tells us that, ‘ the 
sod of Ercall is on the ashes of fierce men, of the progeny of 
Morial.’ 

Tywarcen Ercal ar 4r dywal 

Wyr, o edwedd Morial. 


This is also an Anglo-Saxon name, and the bard seems not to 
have been aware that the modern name Ercal was only a cor- 
ruption of the original name of Ercalewe, or Arcalewe, meaning 
of course Erca’s-low,! and this name is constantly found from 
the time of the Domesday Survey to near the end of the four- 
teenth century, before which period the corrupted form of the 
word could hardly have been used. A writer of the age as- 
cribed to Llywarch Hen, could not have known the name at 
all, and if he had written at any time after the name existed, 
and before the fourteenth century, he would have known it 
better. The elegy-writer had a hostile feeling towards another 
people, besides the Saxons—in commemorating the pride and 
courage of one of his heroes, Garanmael, he says— 


Ni gafai Franc tanc o’i ben, 


which William Owen, who edited Llywarch Hen’s poems, 
translates, ‘From his mouth the Frank would not get the 
word of peace.” Owen was puzzled with this passage, and 
sought to get over it by supposing, rather innocently, that a 
body of Franks had come over with the Saxons to help to de- 
stroy Uriconium ; but there can be very little doubt that the 
Franks here spoken of were the Frenchmen or Anglo-Normans, 
and that the enemies whom the minstrel would deprive of peace 
were simply the Norman lords marchers. I go on to a still 
stronger proof of the ignorance of the writer. Had Uriconium 
been in existence at the time when Llywarch Hen flourished, 
it would no doubt have been well known by its proper name, 


1[It is probable, from the name, that there was a large “low,”’ or 
sepulchral tumulus, at Ercal, which gave rise to the minstrel’s notice 
of the “fierce men” having been buried there; but in all probability 
it was a Roman barrow. | 
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but the writer of the Elegy was entirely ignorant of its name, 
and perhaps because we cross the Tern and not the Severn in 
going to it from Shrewsbury, he seems to have thought that it 
stood upon the banks of the former, and he called it Tern, or 
Tren, after the smaller stream, from which it is distant more 
than half-a-mile, not aware that it really stood on the banks of 
the much larger and more important river Severn. In fact it 
is evident that this Elegy was composed by some Welsh min- 
strel, who knew something of the country as it appeared in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, and of the names by which the 
places were then called, and who was aware that on the other 
side of the river Tern from Shrewsbury there existed the re- 
mains of a great city, which, according to the tradition, had 
been captured by enemies and burnt, but knew nothing more 
about it. ‘The rest he probably invented, and his authority on 
the question of the date at which the town was destroyed, 
or on the’manner in which that catastrophe was brought about, 
is therefore worthless. 

We are informed in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, that, in the 
year 584, the West-Saxon kings Ceawlin and Cutha ‘ fought 
against the Britons at the place which is named Fethanleag, 
and Cutha was there slain; and Ceawlin took many towns, 
and countless booty; and wrathful he thence returned to his 
own.’ An antiquary, who identifies Fethanleag with Faddiley 
in Cheshire, has suggested that it was on this expedition that 
the West-Saxons advanced into Shropshire, and attacked and 
destroyed Uriconium. But this is a mere hasty conjecture, 
improbable, unsupported by any evidence, and contrary even 
to the spirit of the account given by the Chronicle itself, from 
which it is clear that the taking of the towns was the conse- 
quence of and followed the battle, and had the Saxons in their 
way to Fethanleag destroyed a vast town like Uriconium, it is 
hardly likely that the chronicler, who remembered so well the 
name of an obscure place like Fethanleag, should have forgot- 
ten so great an exploit as the destruction of Uriconium.” 
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EARLY INSCRIBED STONES OF WALES. 





THE PENMACHNO STONE OF CARAUSIUS. 


I am enabled, by the kindness of Miss F. Wynne of 
Voelas Hall, to lay before the members of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association a drawing and descrip- 
tion of one of the most interesting of the inscribed stones 
in the Principality.. It is comparatively of small size, 
and plain in its appearance ; but it contains three pecu- 
liarities which give it a peculiar claim upon our atten- 
tion. From the subjoined engraving it will be seen 
that, with the exception of the conjunction of the letters 
4 and v in the first line, an unusual angulation of the 
upper part of the letter s thrice repeated, and a rather 
peculiarly formed G, the whole inscription is written in 
tolerably well made Roman capitals, and is to be read— 

CARAVSIVS 

HIC IACIT 

IN HOC CON- 


CERIES LA 
PIDVM. 


preceded by a compound mark which is intended for a 
contraction of the name of Christ, written in Greek 
letters, xpi; the x being made upright, and the 1 formed 
of the lower part below the cross-bar. This peculiar 
contraction is almost equally common with that borne 
upon the dabarum of Constantine, on which the x is of 
the usual form; but generally the lower part of the 
vertical stroke is more elongated, so that it assumes the 
appearance of a cross surmounted by a semicircle, which 
forming the Greek letter rho, and constituting a portion 
of the monogram, more clearly proves it to be but a 
modification of the other form. It is also of equal anti- 
quity with it, instances of its use occurring both on the 
wall-paintings and inscriptions of the Catacombs of 
Rome, and upon the small lamps found in the graves 
of the early Christians. 

Now this contraction of the name of Christ, with 
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which so many early inscriptions, charters, etc., com- 
menee, occurs nowhere else, to my knowledge, through- 
out Wales, although several instances are found in 
Cornwall. I regard this peculiarity, then, as evidence 
of the great antiquity of this inscription. 


} 
4 os ys 


AD 


“he 





q 


AN HOCCON 


ns Uke 
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In-the next place, the name Caravstus will attract 
attention as that of one of the Roman rulers of Great 
Britain—Marcus Aurelius Valerius Carausius. Histo- 
rians are divided as to the place of his birth, which was 
either in Belgium or Britain: he is, however, styled a 
“Menapian,” some of whom were settled at Menevia 
(St. David’s); and under his reign we see for the first 
time Britain figuring as a naval power, the head station 
of which was in the British Channel. He is said to 
have been slain at York, in the year 297, by Allectus, 
a Briton. Supposing Carausius to have been a Mene- 
vian, we may conceive the possibility of his body being 
carried to Wales, and that the stone now before us 
marks his burial-place. There is nothing either in the 
form of the letters, or in the mark of Christianity which 
the stone bears, to militate against such a supposition ; 
the death of Carausius only preceding the commence- 
ment of the reign of Constantine, the great Christian 
emperor, by nine years. Still, however, this point is 
invested with uncertainty, especially from the want of 
the imperial titles and the locality of Penmachno itself. 

In the third place, the burial is stated to have taken 
place under a mound of stones (“in hoc congeries lapi- 
dum”); the only instance, I believe, on record of the 
statement of such a fact; and proving that the raising 
of cairns and mounds of stones is not necessarily evi- 
dence of the paganism of the person interred beneath 
the mound. This stone is only twenty-two inches high 
and eleven inches wide. It was, until the late rebuild- 
ing of the church, lying on a heap of stones in the 
churchyard, north-eastward of the chancel; together 
with some others, which will be noticed on a future 
occasion. They are now all placed within the church, 
but not altogether in a position where they may escape 
injury; for they are against the western wall, between 
the seats; where, as the space is not very wide, they- 
may readily be injured by the heels of rude persons. 
The proper place for them is inside the vestry. 
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BROKEN INCISED STONE AT LLANLLEAR, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


- During the meeting of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association at Cardigan, a stone was brought to the 





a 


temporary museum from Llanllear, which had been split 
down the centre, where it had evidently been partially 
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incised with the upright bar of a cross within a circle, 
half only of which remained on the portion exhibited ; 
which also bore four lines of an inscription, of which, 
although I here furnish as careful a copy as possible, 
made with the camera lucida, I regret to say that I am 
unable to give the reading. The letters are for the most 
part minuscules of the rude Hiberno-Saxon form. The 
second line commences apparently with the word mac- 
LONIN; and in the middle of the third line the word 
FILIvs is clearly to be made out. There are several lon- 
gitudinal cracks on the surface, especially in the upper 
line, which add to the difficulty. I trust that some 
one more versed than myself in deciphering early 
Welsh inscribed stones, may be able to make out more 
of this curious stone. 
J. O. WEstTwoop. 





MONA MEDIZVA.—No. XXIX. 


LLANIDAN. (SUPPLEMENTARY DETAILS.) 


In one of the early numbers of this series we gave a 
description of the old church of Llanidan, then unfortu- 
nately in process of demolition, accompanied by various 
illustrations. The Right Hon. Lord Boston having 
kindly furnished us with good drawings of the font, the 
reliquary, and some details connected with the spot, we 
now add a few supplementary words on them, referring 
members to the accompanying plate. 

The western portion of the ancient edifice still stands, 
and serves as a kind of mortuary chapel : in it are pre- 
served the font and some of the other things here repre- 
sented. This font is one of the most interesting asa 
work of art (not later than the thirteenth century) 
extant in Anglesey. It is not so good either in design 


or in execution as that at Llangeinwen, which is similar 
174 
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in feeling ; but still it is a highly valuable specimen of 
mediseval-taste. 

The Reliquary is unique, as far as Wales is concerned ; 
and, though the front enclostre has been-xudely broken, 
enough remains of the whole to convey #.correct’ idea of 
its original condition. A large and good. drawing of it 
exists in that great storehouse of illustrations of Welsh 
antiquities, the Pennant Library at Downing: 

The sculptured head observable in the annexed plate 
was brought from Bodowyr, where a chapel is stated to 
have once existed ; and it seems to have been the-upper 
portion of a.monumental figure, probably, from the 
ornamentation on the coronet, of the thirteenth century. 

The two shields of arms, bearing the dates of 1561 
and 1563, are from the same spot. We refer to the: 
description of the remains of Plas Bodowyr already pub- 
lished by us at the time above alluded to. 

The key is not very old, and we should not assign an 
earlier date to it than the sixteenth century. 

To the same period, the Elizabethan,—that of the 
shields mentioned above,—we are inclined to assign the 
stone; which, no doubt, adorned some building in the 
gardens. The first line is intended to read as Homo 
LOCATUS IN HORTO; and the allusions of the whole in- 
scription to Adam and the Saviour are -too obvious to 
need any. explanation. 

It ‘is a‘source of great pleasure to us to find these 
remains ‘so well cared for and preserved by the noble 
owner of Llanidan. We wish we could have found them 
in the old:church still intact, instead of having to wit- 
ness: the existence of that hideous pile, the new building 
near Bryn Siencyn,—a painfully impressive example of 
architectural bad taste. 


H. L. J. 
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PENMON PRIORY, ANGLESEY. 


LLANLLYFNI MSS. 


WE find among other MSS. from Llanllyfni, the follow- 
ing transcript of a very late document connected with 
the Priory of Penmon. It tends to complete the account 
of that religious house published long since in our pages. 
We conjecture that the original may be found in the 
Registry at Bangor. Appended to it is an oval seal 
bearing the effigy of a bishop mitred and chasubled, 
with a crozier in the left hand, and the right raised in 
benediction. Round the effigy runs a corona of stars. 
The legend is defaced, and the letters B O are alone 
legible. If this seal can be discovered, it will be engraved. 


H. L. J. 


1524.—Venerabilibus in Christo Patribus universis Episcopis 
Regni Anglie catholicam gram sedis apostolice ac execucionem 
officiorum suorum obtinentibus Johannes Godffrey permissi- 
one diviné Por Monasterii Sancti Siriolis Priestolme alias de 
Penmon Bangoren Dioé et ejusdem loci conventus reverenciam 
et honorem. Noverit Universitas vestra quod nos dilectum 
nobis in Christo Edmundum ap Geffrey accolit Bangor. Dioé. 
latoremque presencium cuilibet vim volenti sibi sacras impo- 
nere manus per has literas nostras ad domus nostre titulum pre- 
sentamus rogant hmlit et devote quatenus eundem Edmundum 
ap Geffrey divine caritatis intuitu ad omnes sacros ordines quos 
nondum est assecutus per sacrarum manum vestrarum imposi- 
cionem ad eundem titulum dignemini misericordit’ promovere 
onre (?) sue presentacionis (?) in nos et successores nostros reci- 
pient’. In cujus presentacionis testimonium Universitati vestre 
reverend’ literas nostras transmittimus has patent. Dat. in domo 
nostra capitulari de Penmon predict’ decimo die mensis Augusti 


anno Dni millmo iiiii™° vicesimo quarto. 





INSCRIBED STONE WITH OGHAMS AT 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


In the churchyard of Llanarth, near the south door- 
way, used to stand a stone bearing an inscribed cross, 
of which we append an engraving. It was observed by 
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Meyrick, and engraved in his History of Cardigan (a 
book of much greater utility than is commonly sup- 
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posed), but not with sufficient accuracy. Even in his 
day the incised letters had been partially effaced by the 
scaling off of the surface of the stone; and he did not 
profess to give a satisfactory reading of it. Since then, 
—indeed, within the last few years,—this stone, at the 
instance of one of our members living in that county, 
has been removed within the walls of the church, and is 
now placed under the tower, near the western entrance 
into the nave. We have carefully drawn and rubbed 
this stone, and we believe that our engraving is as 
nearly as possible correct; but we confess our inability 
to read the name in its entirety. The first letter 
appears to be an s of the Cornish type; the second is u; 
the third r, partly mutilated in the lower portion, 
Then comes the slanting stroke of some letter, concern- 
ing which we shall be glad of conjectures from members, 
who study such matters; afterwards occurs a gap, 
where there is room for another or fifth letter, but 
where the surface has utterly perished. The sixth 
letter may be either n or R, and the last is evidently rT. 
The form of this last letter, taken with that of the cross ~ 
itself, induces us to assign it a date not earlier than the 
tenth century, possibly later. 

On examining the stone minutely, we have found on 
it some Oghamic characters, which had altogether es- 
caped Meyrick’s notice. They occur as four contigu- 
ous strokes on the dexter arm of the cross; but there 
are no other incisions of this kind observable anywhere 
else about the stone. They appear to form one letter ; 
and, if read from the bottom upwards, and from left to 
right,—according to the analogy of other Oghamic in- 
scriptions in Wales,—they stand for c: but if taken in 
the inverse order, from top to bottom, they stand for s, 
which is also the first letter of the name cut on the 
stone of the cross. We are inclined, therefore, in the 
absence of anything more plausible, to suppose that 
they refer to the same personage, whoever he might 
have been. 

The font of the church is of the peculiar Cardigan- 
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shire type observable at Llanina, close by, and Hen- 
fenyw; being a square basin truncated octagonally 
beneath, and resting on four lions. A large drawing of 
it was exhibited among the other fonts of Wales in the 
Museum at Truro; and we would readily give the same 
date to it as to the cross. 

The tower of the church is remarkable for having its 
battlements, like those of Llanbeblig and Llandrillo in 
Carnarvonshire, cut into three steps, of the type so 
common in Ireland, but rarely seen elsewhere. 

Connected with this church is a charter, temp. 
Edward I, which is preserved among the Harleian MSS., 
but is here reprinted from the last edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon. 


CARTA THOMZ MENEVENSIS EPISCOP1 DE APPROPRIATIONE 
ECCLESIZ DE LANNARCH. 


MS. HARL. 1249, Fou. 123. 


Universis sancte matris ecclesie filiis presens scriptum 
visuris vel audituris, Thomas permissione divina Meneven. 
episcopus et ejusdem loci capitulum, salutem in Domino 
sempiternam. Ad memoriam jugiter reducentes et jugi reso- 
lutione ac deliberatione provida ponderantes paupertatem et 
maximam egestatem ecclesia collegiate de Landewybrevy, 
adeo quod propter exilitatem et penuriam ipsius non habeat re- 
ceptaculum in quo senes vel orphani, pauperes vel peregrini, 
imbecilles vel languidi, advene vel transeuntes valeant hospitari, 
vel eis de die seu de nocte possit aliqualiter subvenire (sic), 
seu in quo caritatis opera exerceantur, ecclesiam de Lannarch 
cum capella de Lannyna in com. Cardygan nostre dicceseos 
decanatui reddentes ecclesie collegiate de Landewybrevy de 
consensu et assensu magnifici principis Edwardi regis Anglie 
illustris duximus assignandum seu potius annectandum. Ita 
quod ipsam ecclesiam de Lannarch cum capella de Lannyna in 
comitatu memorato decanatui assignatam ut premisimus et 
annexatam in proprios usus licite valeat retinere. In testi- 
monium cujus rei sigilla nostra presentibus duximus apponenda 
et impressione sigilli domini nostri regis preedicti similiter pro- 
curavimus hiis appendi. Dat. apud Westm. in fest. Ascen- 
tionis Domini anno domini millesimo cc™ nonagesimo et anno 
regni regis nostri predicti decimo octavo. 
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NOTICE OF MEETING, 


CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


KINGTON MEETING. 


In consequence of the death of the lamented Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis it has become necessary to name 
another President for the year 1863-4, and for the 
Kington Meeting. We have the satisfaction of stating 
that Sir John Walsh, Bart., M.P., and Lord-Lieutenant 
of Radnorshire, has consented to accept the office; and 
his election will accordingly be proposed and confirmed 
as soon as the members are assembled. 


The Kington Meeting is fixed for Monday, Aug. 24, 
and we refer members to the programme of arrange- 
ments, etc., appended to this number of the Journal. 


We have only to add that, by means of the Leo- 
minster and Kington railroad, members will have every 
facility of reaching the place of destination; and we 
need hardly remind them that the district to be visited 
is one of great beauty as well as high antiquarian 
interest. 








In consequence of the press of matter, we are compelled to postpone 
all Reviews and much “ Miscellaneous” matter for a future number. 





Correspondence. 


WELSH: BADGES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH, CAMB. 


S1r,—A common belief exists among persons little acquainted 
with real Welsh history, that the leek is a kind of heraldic badge, or 
at least a national emblem, of Wales. I cannot myself find any 
earlier warrant for this supposition than that contained in Shake- 
speare; and I should be glad if any Welsh antiquary could point out 
evidence on the subject. For my own part, I believe that this myth, 
—for such, as at present informed, I am induced to term it,—does 
not date earlier than the Tudor period, when that other myth of the 
‘‘Prince of Wales’s plume” likewise arose. My expectation is that 
the former will receive the fate of the latter, and become, like it, 
finally exploded. The early part of the sixteenth, and the latter por- 
tion of the fifteenth centuries were times when much spurious 
Welsh historical matter was concocted; just as a similar dissemina- 
tion of false tradition took place in the days of Iolo Morganwg, and 
is still accepted by the multitude. 

The question about the leek and the plume has regained some im- 
portance of late, because, on occasion of the Prince of Wales’s mar- 
riage, the Feathers (to which no special heraldic title can be adduced 
by His Royal Highness which is not also common to all the princes 
his brothers) and the leek (which has been adopted by some ladies 
more or less connected with Wales in the jewelled present to the 
Princess) have been injudiciously brought forward into notice. 

There are many false notions prevalent concerning Welsh history, 
and I believe much false heraldry. It is time that all this sort of 
thing should be carefully sifted. 

I am, Sir, etc., An ANTIQUARY. 

June 1, 1863. 





W. OWEN’S MAP OF WALES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1z,—I remember that in the temporary museum formed at the 
Bangor Meeting of our Association, a map of Wales was exhibited, 
which was neatly drawn and coloured by hand. Attached to it was 
a notice that this map had gained a prize of £10 at the Llangollen 
Eisteddfod, which had been offered for the best map of Wales shew- 
ing the ancient divisions of the principality. I presume that the 
patriotic persons who offered the prize intended the map to be an 
original one; but I rather doubt its having been so, for it seemed 
nothing more than a good copy of William Owen’s map, engraved by 
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T. Conder, and published April 3, 1788, by J. Johnson, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. This map of W. Owen’s is, however, so useful 
to the Welsh antiquary, that I would strongly recommend the Associ- 
ation to have it re-engraved and distributed among members. 


I am, etc., GwLADGARWR. 
Aberystwith, 1st May, 1863. 


SYMONDS’S DIARY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—The few notes that Richard Symonds has given us, in his 
Diary, of some of the Welsh churches, should be transferred to the 
pages of the Archeologia Cambrensis. I have already communicated 
those connected with Ruthin. 


“ Llanrhaidr church.—East window chancel. Or a lion rampant between 
three crescents argent. ‘Laus Deo’ about in scrolls. A male effigy in 
armour, and having a surcoat with these arms upon the breast and sleeves, 
viz. F dap a lion rampant; facing the sinister, ye lyon ramp; turned over 
head a scroll bearing this inscription, ‘Jesu, degne on us sinners have mercy.’ 

“Thomas Salisbery. Gules a chevron sable between three ‘old womans 
heads’ argent. 

“Sir Hdwin Lloyd lives in this parish. The effigies of Sir Thomas Salus- 
bury, Knight Banerent (banneret), son of Thomas Salusbury, Esq. He lived 
in the time of Edw. 4, Richard 3. He was dubed knight banerent by 
Henry 7 at Black Heath Field. Obiit 1505. 

“A man in armour; the surcoat edged with ‘furr’ and embroidered on 
‘velvet,’ with a lion rampant between three crescents. Motto, ‘Sat est 
prostrasse leoni.’ This picture is in the house of the Lady Salusbury, in the 
parish of Henllan. This is a surcoate of velvet over his armour, and so 
written on it as above. Some monuments of the family of Salisbury are in 
the church of Whitchurch by Denbigh. 

(P. 260.) “St. George parish, com. Denbigh.—Against the north wall 
hangs coate armour, mantle, helme, and creast, of one of the family of Hol- 
land. Azure a lion rampant guardant between six fleurs-de-lis or (Holland). 
£700 per annum inter two sisters. Colonel Price lives in this parish, at 
Kinmill. He married the heire of David Holland, the son of Piers H. 

“8t. Asaph cathedral, com. Flint.—Quarterly, Mortimer and Ulster. 
Gules three cushions or (Redman). Bishop Robert Redman, consecrated 
1471. The same coate is carved upon the organ-loft. There was rong ve | 
the picture of a soldier, and these foe, cushion]. This quire is pretty hand- 
some, but poore in respect of others. Upon the flore, near the north wall, 
at the east end of the quire, lyes the statue of a bishopp cut in stone; an 
arch over his head, a foot above the ground, with mitre and crozier. The 
body of the cathedral is rude and slovenly. Clay flore. Only a scurvy stone 
wa in the middle. No other monuments in the church. 

“ Another church here, called St. Asaph Church. South window. Quar- 
terly France and England. 

“The bishop has a howse here. A good parsonage howse in England. 

“On Friday, 7° Nov. (1645) the headquarters was at Llanraydor, Sir Evan 
Lloyd’s howse. 

(P. 256.) “Oct. 26, Munday. We marched to Llanannis (Llanynys), 
Mr. Thelwall’s howse, com. Denbigh. In the chamber window—old—gules 
a spoonbill argent—legged sable.” (Langford, E. L. B.] 
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“ Argent a bugle horn sable, stringed gules on a chevron between three 
boars’ heads couped argent as many trefoils sable. [Thelwall.] 

(P. 243.) “1645. Thursday, 25 September. The king left Chester, 
passing through Hawarden, where he stayed 3 hours, and went that night 
to Denbigh Castle.” 


The journal then continues : 


“Denbigh Castle is governed by Mr. Salisbury; repaird by him and his 
kindred at their owne cost. Had his commission from the king two years 
since.—Upon the top of the towre this olde.—Mortimer.—Lower over the 
same gate.—Mortimer.—Quarterly Mortimer 2 Ulster—lIn the church 
without the walls of the Castle at Denbigh, called the Chapel of St. Tillilo 
(St. Hilary), round about the borders of the east wndow, this single feather 
on @ black field.—An ostrich feather argent, a scroll or.—These two very 
large—same window.—Quarterly Mortimer and Ulster; but two first quarters 
gone.—On a lion rampant ‘ purple.’—Badge of the fetterlock or.—South 
window, Ashield with the emblems of Christ’s wounds. A shield with the 
instruments of Christ’s passion.—Sad/e two battle-axes in saltire; handles 
argent, crowned or.—The parish church where they bury is a mile off. 

“ Saturday 27 was a general rendezvous, three myles from Denbigh. 

“Sunday 28. About one of the clock in the afternoon the king marched 
through Ruthin.” 


The Parish Register of Cyffylliog, near Denbigh, confirms the Diary, 
and mentions the exact place. The entry is as follows: ‘“ Sat., Sept. 27, 
1645. Bee it remembered that King Charles was this day and year 
above written making his rendezvous in the parish of Cyffylliog, in a 
place called Cefn Feusydd.” Symonds seems, therefore, to have been 
accurate in the distance, as no part of Cyffylliog parish comes within 
three miles of Denbigh. The exact situation of Cefn Feusydd has, 
however, not yet been ascertained. The king must have traversed the 
upper and mountain road between Denbigh and Ruthin, the present 
road in the valley not then existing. 

In the “Iter Carolinum,” given in the Collectanea Curiosa (vol. ii, 
p. 446), we find that on Monday the 28th (not Sunday, as stated by 
Symonds) the king dined at Denbigh, and had a late supper at Chirk 
Castle; the distance given being eighteen miles. From the same 
source,—on Sunday the 21st the king dined with N. Price at Llan- 
fyllyn. The next day he was at Chirk. On Tuesday, the 23rd, he 
was at Llangollen, on his way to Chester, where he dined on Thursday 
the 25th; and proceeded vid Hawarden, where he halted. He went 
on the next day to Denbigh vid Northop, Ysceifiog, and Bodfari. He 
remained there three days, and passed through Ruthin at one o’clock, 
as Symonds tells us. As he dined at Denbigh on that day, the dinner- 
hour must at least have been about eleven. 

Where this Sir Edwin Lloyd was, that is said to live in Llanrhaidr, 
is at present not known by gentlemen long resident in the parish ; but 
he may have been misnamed for Sir Evan Lloyd, of Yale, who mar- 
ried a Salusbury, heiress of Llanrhaid Hall. He was a man of some 
importance, and of tried loyalty, and high sheriff more than once 
during these troubled times. 

I an, Sir, etc., 
Ruthin, May 20, E, L. BaRNweELti. 
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MONACHI TURONENSES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—In the notes to Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. iv, p. 128, edit. 
1849, we read: ‘Tanner says the order of Tiron was established 
by St. Bernard, who was born in the territory of Abbeville, in the 
province of Ponthieu, a.p. 1046, and became a disciple of Robert 
d’Abrissel (the founder of the order of Fontevrauld), yet set up a dif- 
ferent sort of monks, who took their name of Tironenses from their 
first monastery at Tiron, about 1109. They were reformed Benedic- 
tines, whose habit was at first light grey, which was afterwards 
changed to black.” He adds, ‘‘I find no house of this order in Eng- 
land, and only one abbey in Wales, viz., St. Dogmael’s, with its de- 
pendent priory of Pille, and a cell at Celdey.” (Note +, Monast., 
pref., x.) Rymer, vol. i, p. 160, says that there were four abbeys of 
this order in Scotland; Kelso, Londross, Aberbrothoc, and Lunewerin. 
He says they were called in the royal charters Black monks of Tiron 
(see Stevens, vol. ii, p. 257). Tanner says, ‘‘The Monasticon, old 
edition, tom. i, p. 704, mentions the Monachi Savignienses and Tyro- 
nenses as of the same order; but others, as Rymer and Stevens, will 
not admit of it. In the ancient catalogue of religious houses pub- 
lished in Stevens, vol. i, p. 38, the monks of Tyron at St. Dogmaels 
are called Monachi albi, whereas those of Savigne were called Mona- 
chi grisi. Stevens’s information concerning the Tyronenses was prin- 
cipally obtained from the Histoire des Ordres Monastiques.” 

Whether the habit of these monks was white, grey, or black, can- 
not be determined. The manor of Monachlog ddu—the black monas- 
tery—comprising part of the parish of St. Dogmaels, and the whole 
of the parish of Monachlog ddu, belonged to the abbey of St. Dog- 
maels. 

In several lists of the monastic orders which I have consulted, 
neither the name of St. Bernard of Abbeville nor the order of Turon 
occur. If any of your learned correspondents possess some further 
information on the subject, and will kindly communicate it through 
the medium of our Journal, I shall be deeply indebted to them for 
their courtesy. Is there anything known of the order of Turon in 
Normandy or elsewhere, except what has been already quoted? 
Martin, the founder of the abbey of St. Dogmaels, has been variously 
called Martin de Turribus, Martin de Tores, Martin de la Tore, and 
Martin de Turnonibus. Did the monks of St. Dogmaels derive the 
name of their order from the last mentioned title of the founder of 
the abbey, or did he derive that title from them ? 


Yours faithfully, 


Henry J. VINCENT. 
St. Dogmaels, Cardigan, March 26, 1863. 


[We believe the ‘‘Monachi Turonenses” were so called because 
they came from Tours on the Loire.—Ep. Arch. Camb. ] 
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ROMAN COINS AND SEPULCHRAL REMAINS 
NEAR CORWEN, MERIONETH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—A brief notice appeared in a late number of the Arch@ologia 
Cambrensis, concerning a large discovery of Roman coins and a sepul- 
chral deposit,—both near Corwen. The only particulars that have 
been ascertained, are, that the coins were found about half a mile from 
the Goat Inn, near Maesmore, on the right hand of the lane leading 
from the inn to the village of Bettws Gwerfyl Goch, in a field called 
Gwaun yr Allt. The deposit was discovered about a foot below the pre- 
sent surface; but about two years previously a high earthen bank had 
been removed from the same place, so that they must have been buried 
under the bank. The lane leading from the Goat to Gwerfyl Goch 
was once the only high road from the north of Wales to the south, 
leading direct from Caerwys and Holywell to St. David’s, in Pem- 
brokeshire, and is probably one of the oldest lines of roads in the 
Principality. Although there are no indications of its being of Roman 
construction, yet there is little doubt but that this line of communica- 
tion was used by that people, if not by the earlier inhabitants. The 
number of coins is said to have been about seventeen hundred (!) and 
were, without exception, as far as has been ascertained, third brass, 
of the latter part of the reigns of Constantine and his son, and all of 
the ordinary types. They were enclosed in an earthen vessel, which 
was broken to pieces by the natives; but a portion was secured by 
Captain Taylor of Colomendy, Corwen, who has kindly furnished these 
particulars. He states that the pottery is undoubted Roman ware, 
though not of a very superior kind. 

The carn which enclosed the kistvaen alluded to was situated on a 
rising ground about a quarter of a mile from the farm called Rhyd-y- 
Fen, a mile to the east of the place where the coins were found. 
Amid the loose stones which composed the carn, the position of the 
kist can be easily made out by the fresh fractures of the slate stone of 
which it was composed. Unfortunately the ignorant peasants had 
broken up the skulls, and carried away the fragments as curiosities. 
According to the farmer’s story, there appeared to have been at least 
two skeletons; but no implement of any kind is known to have been 
found. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


Ruthin, 18 May, 1863. E. L. BarnweE tt. 


We here reprint, from Dr. Thurnam’s circular, the following hints, 
which cannot be too earnestly recommended to the attention of all our 
members : 

HINTS FOR COLLECTING AND PRESERVING THE BONES 
OF ANCIENT SKULLS. 
THE remains of the skeletons, and especially the skulls, of the early 
races of men inhabiting the British Islands, have become objects of 
interest to those who have made them their particular study. It un- 
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fortunately, howéver, happens that persons engaged in opening bar- 
rows and making excavations for antiquities, even those well instructed 
in other respects, generally fail in procuring skulls in such a state as to 
be of any use for purposes of science. Attention to the following brief 
instructions will prevent that destruction, and the loss of such objects 
which too usually prevails. It must be recollected that it is the whole 
of the bones of the head and face, including lower jaw and teeth, 
which the anatomist requires for his researches ; not a few fragments, 
or the mere brain-case. At the same time, where the bones are frac- 
tured or disjointed, if every fragment, or nearly every fragment be 
recovered, he will be able to rejoin them, and reconstruct the cranium. 

Whether it be a barrow, cairn, or cemetery that is undergoing ex- 
amination, as soon as a proximity to the skeléton is ascertained—and 
it is always advigable to proceed from the feet towards the head—the 
pick-axe and shovel should be laid aside. The stones and soil must 
be carefully removed with a garden trowel, the digger employed by 
entomologists, and the hand, so as to expose the head perfectly. 

No attempt should even now be made to lift up the skull, until the 
earth has been cautiously removed all round it, so as to make it en- 
tirely free. It may then be gently raised up, and placed upon a sheet 
of soft paper, the superfluous soil picked out, the bones wrapped up 
immediately, and the package tied with string. Where the skull has 
been fractured by the pressure of the earth, and the bones of the face 
crushed and displaced (for it is these which yield first, yet in most 
cases they are merely dislocated, not destroyed), every fragment, 
however small, and every tooth should be diligently gathered up, and 
the whole wrapped in # sheet of paper as before. 


* All, all have felt Time’s mighty wand, 
And, brought again to light, 
Defaced, despoil’d, can scarce withstand> « 
The touch, however slight.” 


It is best immediately to inscribe on these packets the name of th 
barrow, and a number distinguish each skull disinterred, which 
may at first be done with a pencil; as soon as possible afterwards this 
should be written in ink, and the same number marked with the pen 
upon the skull, or on two or three of the fragments, where it is 
broken. 

In all cases the position in which the skeleton lies sHould be accu- 
rately observed and noted down; whether extended on the back or 
side, or flexed, ¢.e. with the knees drawn up; and the direction as to 
the compass in which the head is laid. The relics accompanying the 
body, whether urns, implements, weapons, lamps, coins, etc., should 
always be carefully preserved, as they frequently indicate the people 
and the period to which the interment has belonged. ™ 

The safest mode of transmitting ancient skulls is to pack gently 
and neatly any number of the parcels, made in the manner above 
directed, in a box with a little hay. The elasticity of this substance: 
is a perfect protection to the fragile bones during carriage. 














